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U.S. wine market liberalization by 2015 


Perfect storm forming 


John Hinman, 
Hinman & Carmichael LLP, 
San Francisco, CA 
Deborah Steinthal, Scion Advisors 
Napa, CA 


oday’s wine industry in the U.S. 
is at a juncture in history unlike 
any it has ever experienced, fac- 
ing complex challenges that are 
regional, national and global in scope. 
They include legal, political, and cul- 
tural developments. The speed of 
change is accelerated by economic dri- 
vers, technological innovation, and 
forces of globalization. One thing is 
sure — by year 2015, the wine and 
alcoholic beverage distribution system 
will be more efficient, and more unfor- 
giving of failure, than it is today. 
Each tier of the entire “drinks” 
industry will be impacted, including 
wine, beer, spirits, ready-to-drink 


(RTD), carbonated soft drinks (CSD), 
energy drinks, premium water, and 
juice. Tomorrow’s successful industry 
participants will be proactive. New 
business models will emerge in 
response to market challenges, and 
successful operators will effectively 
leverage new opportunities. 

Five interrelated dynamics are hav- 
ing a cataclysmic impact on all industry 
participants — a perfect storm is gather- 
ing and generating monumental change 
in all tiers of the industry as the players 
position themselves for growth and 
profitability. Industry participants will 
need to develop essential, focused, and 
disciplined strategies to weather this 
storm and prosper. Ultimately, con- 
sumers will benefit — from the innova- 
tion created by the forces of competition, 
from better access to higher quality 
wines for the price, and from increased 
retail resources available to incentivize 
customer purchase behavior. 


own merits by 2015. 


1. Supply & demand pressures 
2. Producer consolidation 
3. Distributor consolidation 


Year 2015 — The consumer has MORE! 


More brands to choose from, more innovative products and packaging, more 
specialized experiences with smaller wineries, and more quality for the price. 


2005 


Five interrelated dynamics force monumental 
change enabling wine (and drinks) wholesalers, 
retailers, and producers to compete on their 


2'/ tier distribution system 


$1 billion per year 
Less profits for wholesalers 


2015 


4. Retailer consolidation 
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. Retailers/ producers share more profits 

. Widening chasm between the very large and the small 

. Large drinks houses “selling” direct to very large retailers 

. Small, specialized wineries selling direct to niche retailers 
and consumers 

. Distributors, as logistics providers — not sales force 
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What are these five 

interrelated dynamics? 

1. Supply and Demand Pressures — 
The sheer volume of global wine sup- 
ply is massive and provisioning a con- 
stantly expanding multibillion-dollar 
consumer market. The net results of 
industry growth are supply-chain 
pressures, which force producers to 
continually improve wine quality and 
production efficiencies, and demand- 
chain pressures, which drive produc- 
ers and retailers to apply innovative 
practices and produce more customer- 
focused and differentiated products. 

2. Producer Consolidation — Large 
producers are getting larger and are 
primarily publicly held companies, a 
status that provides better access to 
capital sources for funding growth. 
With two notable exceptions (E&J 
Gallo and Kendall-Jackson, which are 
privately held and only in the wine 
industry), the largest “drinks” produc- 
ers are dominant merchandisers in all 
three major alcoholic beverage product 
markets — spirits, wine, and beer. 

The inherent motivation behind pro- 

ducer consolidation is to achieve 
economies of scale in production and 
distribution, which equate to profit 
opportunities, market power, lower per 
unit administrative and delivery costs, 
and more sales and marketing clout. 
These billion-dollar, mass merchandisers 
are forcing mid-size ($60 million to $500 
million) and small (less than $60 million) 
producers to become more focused and 
specialized and better differentiated. The 
outcome is a widening chasm in how 
wine is sold — separating the billion-dol- 
lar, mass drinks merchandisers from all 
other segments. 
3. Distributor Consolidation — The 
strong are getting stronger. In the U.S., 
the alcoholic beverage distributor, or 
wholesaler, has benefited from a pro- 
tected business environment, as a result 
of the legal and regulatory system cre- 
ated by the repeal of Prohibition. 

The mandatory three-tier system, 
which still exists in most states, is a 
complicated weave of restrictive regu- 
lations (cash laws, credit restrictions, 
primary source laws, at-rest laws, fran- 
chise laws, product registration, price- 
posting, and prohibitions on direct 
retail sourcing from out-of-state). 
These regulations were designed to 
prevent brand movement between dis- 
tributors and assure comfortable dis- 
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tributor margins regardless of the eco- 
nomic climate. 

Over the last 10 years, wholesale con- 
solidation has been accelerated by whole- 
sale margins being squeezed with new 
overhead costs in technology, retailer- 
required merchandising, and advertis- 
ing. Consolidation is not abating. 
However, margin squeeze is causing 
wholesalers of alcoholic beverages to 
increasingly focus on doing what they do 
best — transporting and delivering prod- 
uct — and requiring producers to market, 
sell, and merchandise themselves if they 
want their products to move. 

Modernization of the alcoholic bever- 
age distribution system is being driven 
more by economic factors than by legal 
action. This is apparent in the reduction 
in the number of wine and spirits whole- 
salers. This tier has shrunk, from approx- 
imately 2,400 wholesalers in the mid- 
1980s, to approximately 250 today. This 
reduction occurred even without the 
spur of current legal decisions adverse to 
the distribution tier. 


The expansion in size of distribu- 
tor networks is another sign of the 
strengthening storm. Southern Wine 
and Spirits spans the U.S. from Cali- 
fornia to Massachusetts. National 
Distributing Company (NDC) is 
expanding its base in the south and 
southeast. Glazier’s is growing by 
aggressively acquiring distributors in 
the midwest. Young’s Market Com- 
pany is a force in the west and 
Hawaii, and the Charmer group 
(Charmer, Sunbelt and Premier, 
among other companies) is powerful 
in the northeast, south, and the west. 
4. Retail Consolidation — When 
wholesale margins are squeezed, the 
opportunity exists for large retailers to 
capture a significant portion of whole- 
sale profits, sharing these with producers 
and using them to compete for consumer 
attention. This is happening today. 

The retail wine industry is segment- 
ing into two broad categories — on one 
side are wines sold in restaurant chains 
and broad market off-premise retailers 


with good price-to-value ratios (includ- 
ing private and controlled labels). On the 
other side high-end and scarce wines 
from high-profile producers are posi- 
tioned as “luxury goods.” These wines 
are sold to customers on allocated lists, 
and they are located on wine lists in 
high-end restaurant accounts and avail- 
able at specialty alcoholic beverage 
retailers and in secondary markets, often 
at prices above $15 per bottle MSRP. 

Implications of this “divide” are 
important. Positioning within one 
category or the other has a huge 
impact on the ultimate potential 
value of a brand. 

Development of on-premise and off- 
premise, multi-outlet and multi-state 
retailers has driven much of the pro- 
ducer and wholesaler consolidation of 
the last 20 years. This retail model 
exists to service a highly identifiable, 
targeted, mass customer base and 
relies on controlled margins. 
Participating vendors must play a vol- 
ume game. 
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Wine is an attractive product for 
these retailers, because it both exerts 
a pull on customers and provides 
more profit per unit of cost than gen- 
eral merchandise or food. These 
types of retailers will continue to 
expand globally and are likely to 
become even more focused on tar- 


geted customer segments. Some 
examples include: Chevy’s and other 
Mexican restaurant chains, special- 
ized pasta chains, or groups of white- 
tablecloth restaurants that share a 
common management and adminis- 
trative structure. Competition in this 
arena continues to intensify, follow- 
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ing today’s mantra of “driving costs 
out of the system.” 

5. U.S. Market Liberalization — 
However it comes to pass, whether by 
opening or restricting the flow of goods, 
in the wake of the Granholm decision in 
the Supreme Court, the states (slowly 
and one-by-one) will have to repeal ille- 
gal laws that discriminate in favor of 
local interests to the detriment of com- 
petitors in other states. 

It is our view that, by 2015, whole- 
salers, retailers, and wineries increas- 
ingly will be operating in an environ- 
ment where they will have to compete 
on the merits of their wines, their 
prices in relation to the entire market, 
and customer service. 

The May 16, 2005, Supreme Court 
Granholm decision is the most important 
development in the industry in the last 
40 years. This decision is the culmination 
of a decade-long legal battle over the 
right of wine producers to ship out-of- 
state directly to consumers in states that 
permit their wine producers to ship to 
consumers within their state. The 
Granholm decision supports the more 
general conclusion that no state law can 
benefit a private in-state interest against 
an out-of-state interest in the same line of 
commerce, absent a compelling state 
interest (or when the state itself is the 
actor, such as in control states). 

The Granholm decision will create a 
domino effect in the long term, acceler- 
ating the purging of state-level dis- 
criminatory laws that currently pre- 
vent direct shipment of wine. First 
affected will be laws as they pertain to 
wineries, and then as they pertain to 
other industry members. 

The immediate state-level direct 
shipping disputes will be legislative 
and political in nature. They will 
include attacks against the right of in- 
state wineries to ship directly to in- 
state retailers as a defensive mecha- 
nism on the part of wholesalers 


a. The Supreme Court in Granholm vy. Heald, 
544 125 S. Ct. 1885, May 16, 2005 found that 
the 21st Amendment did not authorize discrim- 
ination between in-state products and products 
from out-of state. Justice Kennedy held for the 
Court, “The Amendment did not give States the 
authority to pass nonuniform laws in order to 
discriminate against out-of-state goods, a privi- 
lege they had not enjoyed at any earlier time.” 
This is the key holding in the opinion and rep- 
resents the beginning of a clear line of author- 
ity (Authors). 


\\ 
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concerned about losing business. 
These attacks will ostensibly further 
the goal of equality on the anti-alcohol 
theory that everyone should be prohib- 
ited from shipping in order to protect 
minors and entrenched state interests. 
This has already happened in New 
Jersey, been threatened in Michigan 
and Indiana, and has been ordered as a 
remedy by a Federal District Court in 
Virginia in a follow-up case there. 

21st Amendment jurisprudence has 
evolved from the late-1930s cases that 
allowed a state to regulate alcohol any 
way it wanted, without regard to the 
rest of the Constitution. A subsequent 
series of cases moderated that position: 
a state cannot affect another state’s 
commerce;'” a state cannot violate anti- 
trust laws,’ a state cannot impose dis- 
criminatory taxes;* and a state cannot 
violate the First Amendment.*® This 
continues to evolve right up to today’s 
Granholm decision: a state cannot dis- 
criminate against out-of-state interests. 

The five essential dynamics described 
above are catalysts for change, conse- 
quently producing new global oppor- 
tunities and challenges. 


Supply and Demand Pressures 


OPPORTUNITIES 

New customer segments are evolving 
both in the U.S. and globally. More than 70 
million consumers from the millennial 
generation will be the single most signifi- 
cant factor affecting U.S. market demand 
in 2015. This generation appears to be 
wine-savvy at a much earlier age than 
their parents were, and early studies pre- 
dict they are likely to appreciate quality 
products and brands. 

This phenomenon is equivalent to the 
post-WWII boomer explosion and is 
double the number of the millennial’s 
older Gen-X brethren. Early adopters in 
this generation also appear to be large 
consumers of high-end spirits products, 
energy drinks, and premium water. 

As developing countries are industrial- 
izing and acquiring expendable income, 
new, untapped regional wine markets are 
emerging in China, India, and eastern 
Europe. Although U.S. wine producers 
face global competition in these markets, 
well-positioned luxury goods and mass- 
marketed wines that leverage local cul- 
tural differences and values will 
encounter growth opportunities as these 


new wine consumers expand exponen- 
tially in volume. 

One country’s mass-produced 
wine and beer are often another 
country’s luxury products, and 
many multi-national producers are 
currently capitalizing on that phe- 
nomenon. 
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Improvements in bulk transportation 
technology are now supporting growth in 
international bulk wine shipments. Bulk 
wine increasingly is shipped between 
eastern Europe and South Africa, between 
California and the United Kingdom, 
between South America and California, 
and between Australia and China. This is 
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a trend that will persist and will play an 
important role by year 2015, enabling sig- 
nificant growth in negociant trade and pri- 
vate labeling, and smoothing out price dif- 
ferentials between regional markets. Most 
important, large global wine companies 
will be able to optimize their cost of goods 
in every market they choose to enter. 


CHALLENGES 

Global wine supply is perhaps too 
abundant? Wine is produced in almost 
every developed country in the world. 
India, China, and several eastern 
European countries are becoming wine 
producers. Countries with excess wine 
supply, such as Chile, Argentina, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
Georgia, Moldavia, and the traditional 
European producers (France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany), are hitting the world 
market. In order to compete more suc- 
cessfully, many are replanting to take 
advantage of new production technol- 
ogy and soon will present more com- 
petition for California winemakers. 

Driven by forces of good and bad, 
consistent growth in demand may still be 
tentative. Population growth, increasing 
worldwide income held by the middle 
and upper classes in developed and 
developing countries, higher-quality 
wine at reasonable prices, and improved 
marketing and advertising are fueling 
growth in consumption. However, gross 
demand is slowed by unfriendly legal 
climates (Russia and much of eastern 
Europe), counterfeiting and other illegal 
trade practices, decreased consumption 
by historically high-consuming nations 
(Italy and France particularly), the anti- 
alcohol movement, and religious and 
cultural practices in many parts of the 
world. 

Global consumer perception of 
United States’ wine quality is varied, 
inconsistent, and complicated by politics 
and currency fluctuations. Aside from 
E&J Gallo, very few U.S.-based wine 
companies have shown the staying 
power and commitment to profitably 
develop global wine products and mar- 
kets. Untapped global markets may be 
price-constrained and become the 
domain of globalized mass merchandis- 
ers, such as Diageo, Fortune Brands, and 
Constellation, since these large-scale, 
multi-national business models are 
largely impervious to currency fluctua- 
tions and have the budgets to establish 
and maintain market share. Smaller 


players export when the value of the dol- 
lar is weak and retire from global mar- 
kets when the currency pendulum shifts. 


Producer Consolidation 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Large wineries can become more 
profitable through vertical integration of 
their distribution systems and aggres- 
sively segmenting their products and 
services to take advantage of market 
opportunities. From a distribution per- 
spective, drinks are all liquid (also heavy, 
usually fragile, and must be protected 
from temperature variations) and need 
to be properly stored, delivered on time, 
and managed in accounts. 

More and more beer distributors 
today are multiple-line houses han- 
dling many products, and many are 
also moving into wine distribution 
because it’s simply another box on the 
truck. This is a trend that is inevitable 
and impacts every drinks market 
because it makes economic sense to 
consolidate as many products as possi- 
ble on the same truck for delivery to 
the same accounts. For this reason, the 
major consolidated marketing compa- 
nies are increasingly focused on pro- 
ducing premium products in almost 
every beverage segment. For example, 
Constellation has Corona and Diageo 
has Guinness. These same companies 
are also active in the RTD categories. 

Examples of well-managed, large 
entities include E&J Gallo — with over 
70 million cases shipped in 2004, the 
industry leader in wine depletions — 
and Anheuser Busch (AB) — the indus- 
try leader in beer with more than a 50% 
market share. E&J Gallo and AB are 
category leaders, function as “category 
managers” for many major off-premise 
chains, and are expanding product 
offerings to capitalize on the “premium 
is better” marketing climate. 

E&]J Gallo has segmented its products 
more than any other company in the 
wine industry and is capitalizing on the 
current popularity of low-priced brands 
from other countries (such as Yellow- 
Tail from Australia) with its launch of 
Red Bicyclette from France. E&J Gallo 
owns its distributors wherever possible, 
for example, G-3 in California, and is an 
assertive partner in other U.S. markets. 
AB owns distributors wherever it is per- 
mitted to own them, rewards loyal man- 
agers with franchises, and has adopted a 


distribution agreement that provides an 
additional margin on sales to compen- 
sate distributors that focus on AB prod- 
ucts to the exclusion of competitive 
products. 

A “two-and-a-half” tier system 
could eliminate between $1 and $5 bil- 
lion per year in distribution inefficien- 
cies by year 2015.’ Large producers and 
large retailers increasingly work 
directly with each other on pricing, 
market positioning, advertising, and 
merchandising. They do not rely on 
distributors for these functions. Rather, 
they inform the distributor what the 
terms are and then pay for services 
they actually receive (transportation, 
storage, billing, timely delivery of 
product, and local market informa- 
tion). 

If distributors provide extra ser- 
vices, such as merchandising support, 
they are paid for those services. This 
leaves more money in the hands of 
retailers and producers, to apply to 
developing consumer awareness and 
loyalty and fewer profits in the hands 
of wholesalers. The Diageo distribu- 
tion agreement institutionalized these 
practices more than two years ago, and 
it is now being emulated by other very 
large producers through special pro- 
motional programming to encourage 
product movement at the retail level. 

At the same time, large retailers are 
increasingly embarking on selling their 
own private, proprietary, and con- 
trolled-label brands, which afford them 
larger margins. Sales of the Charles 
Shaw brand at Trader Joe’s is a perfect 
example. This new dynamic provides 
distributors no effectual role other than 
to deliver product. 

Beer industry analysts have coined 
the phrase “two-and-a-half” tiers to 
describe this trend and ascribe a billion 
dollars per year to the expected annual 
efficiencies extracted from the distribu- 
tion tier. These cost savings are split 
between producers and retailers as 
additional margins. 

We believe that similar cost savings 
exist within the wine industry because 
individual unit values in wine are 
much higher than in the beer industry. 
Therefore, higher cost savings per unit 
are more likely to occur when the real 
value of services provided is substi- 
tuted for a distributor margin. Our pre- 
liminary calculations leads us to 
believe the wine industry stands to 
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earn $1 billion to $5 billion per year in 
cost savings once the wine market 
becomes fully liberalized. In response 
to market dynamics, the modern dis- 
tributor is certain to provide more cost- 
effective local services, such as mer- 
chandising and product servicing, in 
an attempt to recoup lost profits. 

Smaller and mid-size wineries that 
survive consolidation will grow in value 
and observable brand equity by becom- 
ing specialists. Concentrating on what 
they do best, these producers are 
investing in transforming their busi- 
nesses through more professional and 
disciplined product portfolio and cus- 
tomer-based management practices. 
Many wine consumers are looking for 
unique experiences or luxury goods 
that do not fit the mass merchandisers’ 
business models; they get that unique 
experience from feeling that they are 
part of a winery “family,” and that only 
comes from personal relationships 
built-up over time and maintained. 

By 2015, most successful small 
wineries will be 100% customer- 
focused — with consumers and retail- 
ers being the customers. To the extent 
that traditional distributors are relied 
upon, it will be for the purpose of 
servicing high-profile or important 
accounts in regions or areas where 
there is a large base of existing cus- 
tomers. High-profile account relation- 
ships provide a venue for obtaining 
and tasting wine, and thereby drive 
winery direct sales and build small 
winery brands in the marketplace. 

The next 10 years will be marked by a 
trend toward large wine producers col- 
lecting smaller, more specialized brands. 
The market is rewarding significant 
mergers of specialized mid-size winer- 
ies, such as RH Phillips and Hogue 
Cellars, under the management of 
Vincor from Canada; the Icon Estates 
portfolio of brands, under the manage- 
ment of Constellation; and significant 
internal growth through the develop- 
ment of multiple stand-alone brands, 
such as the brands produced by E&J 
Gallo (both in Healdsburg and Modesto, 
CA). 

The business models that will win 
are those that allow each specialized 
brand to maintain its separate, but 
strong and consistent relationship with 
its consumers. Kendall-Jackson’s Artisans 
& Estates are a good illustration of this 
strategy. 


CHALLENGES 

Except for the few top (A) brands, 
most smaller and mid-size wineries are 
being locked out of the current three- 
tier distribution system. The cost of 
marketing and sales has escalated for 
most wineries to upwards of 25% to 
30% of sales; consequently, many 
brands are not realizing their goals. 

Many expect that relief is on the 
horizon from the three-tier system 
itself, because the Granholm Supreme 
Court decision is expected to liberalize 
state shipping laws and _ potentially 
open new consumer-direct channels. 
This is false hope for many, because it 
will take a long time for changes to be 
fully processed through each state leg- 
islature, and it will still be necessary to 
penetrate local markets to create 
demand-pull. 

Timing is important because the 
winners will be the first to market — 
with the right wine, story, communica- 
tions structure, and customer service. 
The window of opportunity is now, 


Strategy, Action, Profit! 


Managing inventory is more complex in the wine business than in almost 
any other business. Consumers change quickly; vineyards change slowly. 
Supply lurches from excess to shortage. Winery and grower profits depend on 
anticipating these changes. Turrentine Brokerage has an unparalleled record 
of predicting wine business trends and helping clients to profit from them. If 
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because successful brand building 
takes years, requiring a serious com- 
mitment of time and _ focused 
resources. 

In order to survive and grow, small- 
and mid-size wineries must already be 
building the infrastructure capable of 
capitalizing on these opportunities. 
Brand building over the long term will 
become more and more difficult, as large 
producers segment their brands to fill 
available niches and well-positioned 
small wineries use their agility to capture 
the consumer’s share of mind. 


Distributor Consolidation 


OPPORTUNITIES 

In most of the world, the middle tier 
of the drinks industry exists as a service 
provider or as an adjunct of large pro- 
ducers. The distribution tier has 
always performed a valuable function 
in assuring proper product storage, 
delivery, and merchandising where 
and when required by producers and 
customers. An essential component of 
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these relationships is the mid-tier 
investment in vehicles, warehouses, 
and transportation technology — offset 
by a concomitant return on the invest- 
ment. This is understood by beer, RTD, 
CSD, juice, and energy drink segments 
of the U.S. market. Participants in these 
segments, seeking improved efficien- 
cies in their distribution systems, are 
consolidating products for storage, 
shipment, and delivery on a common 
base of trucks, warehouses, and _per- 
sonnel. 

As the wine industry follows in these 
footsteps and our laws continue to 
change, the large U.S. distribution 
houses should evolve from sales man- 
agement to fleet management, leaving 
more money in the hands of the wine 
retailer and producer to build brands 
with consumers and less profit in the 
hands of wholesalers. In doing so, the 
industry becomes a two and one-half tier 
system, and the projected elimination of 
in excess of $1 to $5 billion per year in 
inefficiencies becomes more likely. 

Investment in more efficient deliv- 
ery technology is supported by large 
suppliers and retailers. Examples of 
functional, vertical integration are 
commonplace in the non-alcoholic bev- 
erage drinks segment, primarily 
achieved through shared investment, 
brand equity, and regional distribution 
networks. Driven by technology and 
economics as much as by legal chal- 
lenges, the development of large pro- 
ducer networks and large retailer net- 
works inevitably will spur the 
development of large, coordinated 
delivery networks. 


CHALLENGES 

U.S. distributors are being forced to 
invest in new technology and systems 
necessary to serve today’s customers, 
especially large multi-state retail 
chains. Without the scale necessary to 
efficiently compete, many old-line dis- 
tributors are selling to larger competi- 
tors rather than invest in the requisite 
technology and systems. Regardless of 
these economic developments, as long 
as the current wholesale tier is able to 
profit from the protectionist legal sys- 
tem it created, change will be slower 
and more incremental than it would be 
in a non-regulated product market. 

With considerably more wine being 
sold through fewer distributors, only 
mass merchandisers and a few top (A) 
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brands are getting properly serviced in 
exchange for a large share of their 
profits. New, specialized distributors 
and brokers are emerging to support 
smaller brands. As laws continue to 
change, new specialized shipping com- 
panies will emerge to fill the gap and 
facilitate direct shipping from produc- 
ers to their retail customers and their 
consumers in return for a market- 
based service fee rather than a margin. 


Retail Consolidation 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Large consolidated producers and 
wholesalers are becoming category 
managers for certain large retailers. 
The large national retailers share a 
common growth strategy. Examples of 
these include: grocery store chains 
(Safeway, Albertson’s), the super- 
premium grocers (Andronico’s, Whole 
Foods), the specialty food and beverage 
chains (Trader Joe’s, Cost Plus World 
Market), the super retailers and ware- 
house stores (Costco, Wal-Mart, Target, 
K-Mart,), the chain restaurants (Olive 
Garden, Red Lobster, Chevy’s), and the 
convenience store operators (7-11). 

These retailers are centrally man- 
aged and are committed to vigorous 
competition (which means low-mar- 
gins) and good pricing to consumers, 
efficient and cost-effective customer 
service, and limited SKUs (Stock 
Keeping Units or brands), which are 
easier to manage and have a high turn- 
ratio — usually better than 10 times to 
12 times per year. They are also 
expanding into every geographic mar- 
ket that they can reach. 

As they expand into these markets, 
the natural inclination is to implement 
centralized, regional product fulfill- 
ment at the lowest cost for every prod- 
uct they carry, including beverage 
products. This model emulates a “two- 
and-a-half” tier system, because the 
retailer hires the distributor to provide 
a delivery service for a fee rather than 
to be paid a margin for product. 

Retailers are already favoring 
selected (large) wine producers that 
demonstrate the ability to analyze 
profit opportunities and assist the 
retailer in making difficult decisions 
among an ample supply of products 
competing for scarce shelf and wine 
list space. These (large) mass mer- 
chandisers also have the scale to pro- 
vide advertising support, another 


critical component to category man- 
agement. 

A growing number of luxury wine 
producers are tapping into other large, 
more specialized, retailers. Specialty 
alcoholic beverage retailers service a 
more specialized domestic retail wine 
market. Examples include multi-outlet 
retail chains, such as Beverages & More 
in California and ABC Liquors in 
Florida, and smaller but high-volume 
specialty retailers, such as Zachy’s in 
New York, Sam’s in Chicago, Wally’s in 
Los Angeles, and K&L Wines and the 
Wine Club in California. These retailers 
are heavily invested in inventory at 
higher price points and multiple SKUs 
and are increasingly managing a multi- 
market customer base with state of the 
art customer-relationship management 
systems. The hallmark of these retailers 
is customer-handholding, education, 
and service, particularly in the above 
$15 wine categories. 

Wine.com may be most technologi- 
cally sophisticated of these retailers, 
serving 35 states through a legally 
compliant combination of owned 
licenses and marketing partnerships 
with other retailers. These retailers use 
the three-tier system where possible 
but do not wholly depend on it for 
product relationships. Rather, they 
build relationships with high-end pro- 
ducers and importers and sophisti- 
cated customers. 

Subsets of these retailers are also 
investing in “collector,” luxury wines, 
purchased on the secondary market 
and sold through to high-end users. 
This would include the auction houses 
(WineBid.com, Christies, Acker Merrill 
and Condit, Butterfield’s and Bon- 
ham’s, etc.) and a host of smaller inter- 
net-based retailers. These channels are 
becoming increasingly important for 
the luxury wine segment, because they 
provide both a source of mature, 
investment-quality wines and an outlet 
for selling those same wines. 


CHALLENGES 

Wine — two markets: The widen- 
ing chasm between large mass mer- 
chandisers and small to mid-size pro- 
ducers is most obvious at the retail 
level. Mid-size producers are either 
merging or being acquired and getting 
larger or specializing and getting smaller. 
More than ever before, small- and mid- 
size producers are carefully developing 
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Need a financial partner who works harder for 
the wine industry than anyone else? 
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No other bank 1s as exclusively committed to the wine industry as Silicon Valley Bank. 
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key retail relationships based on the 
value they are able to provide to these 
relationships, in terms of merchandising 
support and profit dollars. 

Small producers are becoming even 
more specialized, selling to specialized 
wine shops and restaurants. Specializa- 
tion requires improved communica- 
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grapes! 


tions; more effectively differentiated 
brands — through packaging, quality 
distinctions, and more focused product 
portfolios; and a commitment to work- 
ing more closely with a smaller number 
of important retail relationships. 

The reality is that all wine produc- 
ers are seeking to become stronger at 
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positioning their brands and are 
learning from each other in the 
process. Jug and the emerging “box” 
wine segments are now using varietal 
identifiers and upscale packaging. 
Through specialization and niche 
marketing, many winery — and retail 
— operated, proprietary wine clubs 
are growing in the U.S. and elsewhere 
in the world. 

Larger retailers are not only looking 
to manage fewer SKUs, they are also 
launching their own, more profitable pri- 
vate labels in all price tiers. Retailers are 
attempting to build value by creating 
their own brands, to help build their rep- 
utation and generate stronger return on 
brand equity. Private, proprietary, and 
controlled-label brands are each strate- 
gies for achieving higher retail profits 
where the margin is essentially spilt, 
after transportation and _ delivery 
expenses, between producer and retailer. 

Typically focused on wines in the 
low- to mid-range price tiers, this fast 
growing, global market is now moving 
into the luxury tier. Costco carries a 
$60/bottle Kirkland (private label) 
brand. In the last two years, multi-state 
wine distribution projects have been 
initiated — out of California to service 
the western states, out of Illinois to ser- 
vice the midwest, and out of Florida to 
service southern states. 

These projects involve private and 
controlled labels or mid- to low-price 
national brands that are centrally 
priced and managed. Many wineries 
are actively specializing in supplying 
wine under these special labels, and 
they are an important outlet for 
excess production. Others, selling 
their own brands, compete with 
retail private labels directly for floor 
space. 


U.S. market liberalization 


OPPORTUNITIES 

Wholesalers will most likely NOT be 
successful in maintaining the status 
quo. The depth of the wholesalers’ anx- 
iety is demonstrated by Wine and Spirits 
Wholesalers of America joining forces 
with the conservative, religious right 
(Ralph Reed and his Christian Coalition 
filed an Amicus brief in support of the 
wholesalers in the Granholm case) and 
the traditional anti-alcohol forces. 

At least four dynamics are prevent- 
ing wholesalers from holding back the 
storm: 1) wholesaler consolidation 
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reduced the number of wholesalers — 
diluting their historic power. They will 
become even weaker over the next 
decade as they join consolidated sys- 
tems.; 2) winery trade associations are 
more effective than in previous eras; 3) 
the Granholm decision truly exposes 
the vulnerability of traditional special- 
interest legislation; and 4) special- 
interest legislation is an enormous 
political risk that benefits one tier at the 
expense of putting another tier out of 
business. Wineries can generate votes, 
the real currency of politics. 

A victory by Costco will reverberate 
through other states and lead to direct 
shipment from producers to retailers. 
The Costco case is the 800-pound 
gorilla behind the door of the direct 


shipping lawsuit, and Wal-Mart is 
right behind Costco. Costco filed suit 
in federal district court in Seattle, 
WA, in September 2003, seeking to 
invalidate the following Washington 
state laws: 1) distributor price post- 
ing; 2) minimum wholesale markups; 
3) credit law (Washington is a cash 
state, requiring retailers to pay cash 
on delivery for alcoholic beverages); 
4) prohibition on quantity discounts 
and cumulative quantity discounts; 
5) prohibition on direct delivery from 
out-of-state wineries to Costco ware- 
houses.” 

Given that Costco is fighting so 
shipments can be sent directly from 
out-of-state producers to its Washing- 
ton warehouse, the interests of both 
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wineries and Costco should be aligned. 
The wholesaler’s legislative response 
to a Costco victory is certain to be an 
attempted repeal of in-state privileges 
held by local wineries. The Washington 
wine industry is also certain to resist 
encroachments upon the privileges for 
which it has battled so long. We predict 
that Costco will prevail in the courts 
and the Washington wine industry will 
prevail in the legislature. 

If Costco establishes that it legally 
possesses the privilege of receiving 
direct shipments from out-of-state pro- 
ducers, then any retailer in any state 
where in-state wineries have a right to 
ship directly to retail accounts in their 
own states should possess the same 


right. 


b. The Costco action survived 2004 cross-motions for summary judgment and was stayed pending the U.S. Supreme Court decision in Granholm. The 
case is now going back for trial in March, 2006. Of note is the fact that in 2003, the Washington Supreme Court itself expressed hostility to the state reg- 
ulatory scheme when it invalidated the Washington franchise laws on the basis that they were discriminatory because Washington wineries were 
excluded. Mt. Hood Beverage Co. v Constellation Brands, Inc., (supreme Court of the State of Washington, No. 72882-8, Feb. 20, 2003). 


c. Equal treatment with in-state wineries that can ship direct to retail accounts, or with consumers in Washington who are also defined as “neople” for 
9 legal purposes and who can receive goods directly from out-of-state. 
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“.,. suddenly Lodi has buzz...” 
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“A revelation — Lodi Viognier is a triumph, Syrah 
a treat, Zin exactly what Zin should be! Great prices.” 
Jay McInerney — Howse and Garden Magazine, 


at a recent tasting of Lodi wines. 


“Finest effort yet — flamboyant, muscular, smooth fruit bomb... great stuff.” 


Robert Parker — 07 Turley 1999 Dogtown Zinfandel 


“Tastes great, less crowded...worth going out of your way.” 
Marlene Goldman — SF Gate 


“Whether you're seeking an elegant Zin or one that packs a power punch, 
Zinfandels from Lodi rank among California's best. Uncork and enjoy” 
_ Leslie Sbrocco — Wine Writer, TV Host 
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_ Shaun Green — K@L Wine Merchants 
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California has the same restric- 
tions as Washington state and the 
same privileges for its domestic 
wineries. If challenged, California 
restrictions on out-of-state shipments 
to California retailers will also fall. 
This is certain to be a contentious and 
heavily litigated issue that will be 
battled first in the large coastal con- 
sumer market states, such as 
California, Florida, Texas, and New 
York. State by state, legal action will 
eventually move to smaller markets 
as consumer and business pressures 
rise over unjustifiable price dispari- 
ties that become transparent because 
of better consumer and retailer access 
to market information. 


CHALLENGES (OR OPPORTUNITY?) 

The most significant court cases 
will come from the retail tier. Change 
will be slow, since regulators are dis- 
inclined to enforce laws that they 
believe may be discriminatory and 
subject to challenge. However, it is 
highly likely that the retail tier will 
build its case and win it — dramati- 
cally accelerating liberalization of the 
national wine market. 

If an in-state retailer can ship through 
commercial delivery services to a cus- 
tomer, we believe that there is no valid 
basis for denying that right to an out-of- 
state retailer. Many states permit their 
own retailers to ship directly within the 
state, clearly discriminating against 
retailers out-of-state. 

Judging from the momentum of 
the last several years and driven by 
retail legal action, major legal hurdles 
will be overcome by 2015. While the 
economic and technological factors 
are the most predictable drivers of 
change, definite wild cards exist , 
including the potential impact of the 
anti-alcohol movement (which is cur- 
rently focused on “youth” advertis- 
ing and reduction in the availability 
of product through retail outlet con- 
trol), positive or negative develop- 
ments in health research, and the 
consequences of religious-based leg- 
islation prohibiting alcohol consump- 
tion in many parts of the U.S. and the 
world. 


Continued on page 71 
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Farming Vignoles for 
consistency of quality 


Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


winemaker, Missouri is proba- 
bly not where you would 
choose to go, and Vignoles is 
not what you would choose to grow,” 
admits Jon Held, vice president and 
general manager at Stone Hill Wine 
Company, Inc., (Hermann, MO). But 
Held and his family do grow wine- 
grapes in Missouri, and Vignoles is one 
of the winery’s most popular varietals. 
Established in 1847, Stone Hill was 
the second largest winery in the US., 
producing 1.25 million gallons annually, 
when Prohibition destroyed the 
Missouri wine industry in 1920. Stone 
Hill went dark for 45 years, until Held’s 
parents bought the property and 
brought it back to life, beginning in 1965. 
Currently, Stone Hill annually pro- 
duces nearly 200,000 gallons (84,000 
cases) of 18 different red, white, and rosé 
wines, sparkling wines, port, and sherry 
— most notably Norton, Vignoles, Vidal, 
and Chambourcin. Of these, Norton is 
Stone Hill’s “flagship variety,” and 
Vignoles is the vineyard bad boy. 
“Probably, if I had to choose over 
again, I would not plant Vignoles,” 
explains Held. “It’s a love-hate relation- 
ship. I hate growing it — you can lose a 
third of the crop to rot in a bad rain year 
— but it makes incredible wine.” 


*) 4 4 f you were an aspiring young 
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Stone Hill grows 100% of the 
Vignoles and 98% of the Norton grapes 
it uses, though it purchases 60% of the 
grapes for its wines overall. 


Challenges of Missouri 
winegrowing 

Why would an aspiring winemaker 
avoid Missouri? The grapegrower’s 
biggest challenge is the weather. 
Missouri’s continental climate dishes 
out cold winters punctuated. with 
extreme temperature swings and little 
protective snow cover. Springs are wet 
with high humidity, and though mid- 
summer often brings drought, rains 
return just as grapes start ripening. 
(Average annual rainfall is about 40 
inches, on par with Healdsburg, CA). 

“Typically Vignoles reaches 20° Brix 
and then it starts raining,” Held 
laments. The resulting disease pressure 
is “unbelievable.” 
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Surrounded by river bluffs, Rauch Farm sits 
on a hilltop at the juncture of the Missouri 
and Gasconade rivers. 


The severe climate limits successful 
grape choices to native American vari- 
eties and French-American hybrids. 
Finding cold-hardy, disease-resistant 
cultivars is the number one priority of 
the local wine industry, Held notes. 

The third deterrent to grapegrowing 
in Missouri is the scarcity of migrant 
labor. “We started using migrant farm 
labor four or five years ago,” Held 
says. “Prior to that, it was unheard of.” 
In addition, unemployment in the 
Hermann area is a low 3%. Stone Hill 
provides migrant workers with free 
housing to assure the winery has labor 
available to do pruning, tying, and 
trimming, but must still mechanize 
wherever possible. 


Loving and hating Vignoles 

Vignoles is a French-American 
hybrid, originally called Ravat 51. It’s a 
cross of 56905 with Pinot de Corton, 
developed in the 1930s by J.F. Ravat, 
according to Hudson Cattell, editor at 
Wine East, and renamed Vignoles in 
1970 by New York’s Finger Lakes Wine 
Growers Association. 

Stone Hill produced 5,300 cases of 
100% Vignoles in 2002, 5,600 cases in 
2003, and approximately 4,400 cases in 
2004. Winemaker notes describe the 
rich, flavorful, semi-sweet wine as hav- 
ing an intense, complex fruity aroma 
with flavors of strawberry, pineapple, 
coconut, pear, and melon. It is well- 
received by consumers. 

Developed for cold hardiness, 
Vignoles “handles Missouri winters 
pretty well,” reports Held. “The vine’s 
permanent parts are winter-hardy, but 
the primary buds are only moderately 
so — though they are considerably 
hardier than V. vinifera — and can be 
lost in fluctuating temperatures.” 
Hermann’s wild temperature swings 
may bring 60°F one day and —5°F the 
next. “Typically we get four of those 
roller coaster rides each year, and cold- 
sensitive varieties can’t take it.” 

On the down side, Vignoles tends 
toward high-vigor vines and poor bud 
fruitfulness. Susceptible to Botrytis and 
other rots, Vignoles’ small clusters are 
“like a hand grenade,” notes Held, “so 
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tight the berries deform from squish. 
The minute there is rot, it spreads.” 


Preponderance of rot 

And rot there is. Held describes him- 
self as “heading in the direction of 
organic with Norton,” but has no hope of 
growing Vignoles organically, ever. He 
estimates Stone Hill hits Vignoles with 
fungicides 10 or 15 times every season. 

Early in the growing season, pho- 
mopsis, black rot, and downy, powdery, 
and anthracnose mildews are the rot cul- 
prits. “Phomopsis can be devastating,” 
explains Held. “Control begins at one 
inch of shoot growth. It’s easy to control, 
but if you're late treating, then you’ve 
blown it for the season.” Phomopsis 
attacks the stem rachis, causing berries to 
mumumify and fall off the cluster. 

Held reports sulfur has no effect on 
phomopsis, and his spray book offers a 
choice of 30 chemicals for dealing with 
these early season rots. “It takes a good 
understanding of which chemicals are 
effective with which rot. There’s a lot of 


overlap of chemicals, but you can 
really get burned if you use the wrong 
chemical at the wrong time.” 

There’s a breath of rot relief in the mid- 
summer drought, but then, with the late 
season rains, a whole new group of late 
season bunch rots sets in, including 
Botrytis, macrophoma, bitter rot, ripe rot, 
and others that have yet to be identified. 
“There's really nothing published on some 
of the complexes we see,” contends Held. 

“Thanks to funding from the 
Eastern Viticulture Consortium, some 
work is now being done in North 
Carolina by Dr. Turner Sutton on an 
integrated management program for 
summer bunch rot diseases,” adds 
Held. “While his work is being done in 
North Carolina under their conditions, 
it appears to be much the same prob- 
lem we have in Missouri.” 

In addition to rots, berry cracking 
can occur after rains during ripening. 
Though aerial phylloxera attack some 
of the hybrid varieties, they aren’t a 
significant problem with Vignoles, but 
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grape berry moths are significant, as 
are wild turkeys, white-tailed deer, rac- 
coons, and groundhogs. 

“T have actually seen a groundhog 
sitting up in the trellis eating grapes, it 
was unbelievable,” exclaims Held. 
Stone Hill is installing high-wire deer 
fences, but only one-tenth of the win- 
ery’s acreage has been fenced so far. 


Vignoles vineyards 

Stone Hill has two Vignoles vine- 
yards: Rauch Farm, which is 17 acres, 
and Kemperberg, seven acres. Both 
vineyards are spaced eight feet 
between vines and nine feet between 
vine rows. All vines are own-rooted. 
Rauch Farm includes one-half acre of 
pre-Civil War Norton vines. 

Rauch Farm sits on a hilltop at 900 feet 
at the juncture of the Missouri and 
Gasconade rivers. It is surrounded by river 
bluffs and enjoys excellent air drainage, 
which helps with spring frost protection. 

Planted in the early 1970s, the vine- 
yard has deep, rich loess soil. Ninety per- 
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cent of the vine rows are oriented north- 
south. Yield is poor, reports Held, about 
three to 3.7 tons per acre (TPA). 

Kemperberg Vineyard is less hos- 
pitable to Vignoles. On the third hilltop 
ridge south from the Missouri River, 
Kemperberg has_ shallow, poorly 
drained, clay-type soil that stays wet in 
spring and dries out significantly in 
summer. With less water capacity avail- 
able, the vineyard must be irrigated. “It’s 
a poor site for Vignoles, yielding only 2.5 
TPA.” Held considers, “Long-term, I 
may remove those vines.” 


Balance is the key 

In the face of this adversity, Held’s 
goals in the vineyard are clear and suc- 
cinct. His current philosophy is to 
achieve maximum grape quality and 
ripeness; maximize mechanized opera- 
tions; minimize chemical inputs; and 
build good soil health. 


“Everything we do is to get the 
highest quality grapes possible,” he 
declares. To that end, Stone Hill has 
been working with various consultants 
to balance vineyard soils for the last 
seven years, using the Albrecht Model. 
The first goal was to balance the soil 
chemistry, and now the focus is soil 
microbial activity. 

“Better living through chemistry” 
was Held’s vineyard approach when 
he first graduated from Fresno State 
University in California with a degree 
in enology. Today, however, his atti- 
tude has changed, and the soil at Stone 
Hill benefits. “I have a green streak 
from an environmental and cost stand- 
point. We are moving in the direction 
of sustainability. 

“We eliminated pre-emergent herbi- 
cides and synthetic fertilizers because 
of their detrimental effect on soil 
microbial populations. All of our vine- 


Fruitful and 
flavorful Vignoles 


espite its challenges in the 
[ ences Vignoles is nothing 

but joy in the glass, according 
to Patty Held-Uthlaut, Stone Hill’s 
director of public relations and spe- 
cial events and Jon Held’s sister. 

“Our rich, semi-sweet Vignoles is 
our most awarded wine and our #1 
selling varietal,” she reports. “It is 
loaded with fresh tropical fruit flavors 
and aromas. Even those who usually 
prefer a dry table wine love the lus- 
ciousness of our Vignoles. I think that 
demonstrates the broad appeal of this 
wine, and Stone Hill’s success in creat- 
ing such a demand for this style.” 

She adds that Vignoles is a “palate- 
satisfying wine. The acidity is natu- 
rally high, so even though it is sweet, 
it’s sweet-tart. It does exceptionally 
well in wine competitions because of 
the unique flavor profile, the acidity, 
and the balance. In the Midwest, 
where the majority of the wines we 
sell are semi-sweet, fruitful, and fla- 
vorful, Vignoles is a natural.” 

Because the 2004 vintage will be 
short, Stone Hill raised the price for 
its 2003 Vignoles by $2 a bottle — 
from $13 to $15 — to slow sales, but 


only gained a couple of months. “Our 
customers didn’t bat an eye,” says 
Held-Uthlaut. 

Vignoles comprised about 6% of 
the 84,000 cases of wine Stone Hill 
sold in 2004. About two-thirds of that 
was sold at the Stone Hill wineries, 
the rest in wholesale sales. The win- 
ery’s other premium varietal — 
Norton — comprised just 3% (about 
2,750 cases). Stone Hill’s best selling 
wine was Concord at 11,500 cases, fol- 
lowed closely by Pink Catawba with 
9,900 cases sold in 2004. 

“Norton is our most prestigious 
dry red wine,” says Held-Uthlaut. 
“It’s unique for Missouri because it is 
the only dry red wine that can be 
aged.” Norton grew wild in Virginia, 
and in the 1800s, it was brought to 
Missouri, where it thrives in the cli- 
mate. “It’s cold-hardy and disease- 
resistant and produces a wine that’s 
spicy and loaded with blackberry fla- 
vors. It has done well for us and for 
other Missouri wineries.” 

Stone Hill makes 19 different prod- 
ucts, from very dry, barrel-aged wine to 
native American varieties; “A wine for 
every palate,” explains Held-Uthlaut. 
“My father has always been a firm 
believer in making wines his customers 
wanted. He feels very strongly about 
that, and we do also.” 
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yards have grass cover crop with scat- 
tered (native) clovers.” 

In the five ranches at Stone Hill, 
weed control varies. “In one, we are 
mowing under the vines. In another, 
we have a controlled droplet applica- 
tor, using low levels of glyphosate 
under the vines twice a year. In some 


blocks, we are mulching with hard- 
wood bark chips under the vines.” 
Held strongly advocates the use of 
compost to build health and create bio- 
logical diversity in the soil. Stone Hill 
currently buys a compost based on 
poultry litter and straw and broadcasts 
about 1,500 pounds per acre in 


Vignoles blocks. Pre-plant, the winery 
applies 10 tons per acre. The most 
recent batch was 2% total nitrogen, 4% 
available phosphate, 3% soluble 
potash, 10% calcium, 0.05 % man- 
ganese, 0.03% zinc, 7.9 pH, and stable. 

“When you add good compost, 
you're adding good soil micro-organ- 
isms and slow-release nutrients. I 
haven't done any control block studies, 
but since we have been approaching 
fertility management this way — for 
four years on most vineyard blocks — 
we have high quality, more consistent 
yields, and more balanced vines. We no 
longer battle with vigor.” 

“Compost is only one part of the 
equation when changing soil chem- 
istry,” believes Held. “First you need to 
balance your calcium levels with a 
good source of high calcium limestone. 
In our area, one should avoid 
dolomitic limestone, since the soil has a 
naturally high concentration of magne- 
sium. We shoot for a calcium level of 
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70% to 75% base saturation. Calcium is 
the building block. 

“In addition, we use a custom fertil- 
izer blend from Midwestern Bio-Ag, 
which is formulated based upon our 
individual needs as dictated by soil and 
petiole tests. A major component of this is 
amined volcanic phosphate, essentially a 
high quality form of rock phosphate. 

“Then comes the compost, which 
builds organic matter, adds humus and 
beneficial microorganisms, and gives a 
slow sustained release of nutrients. Once 
you start the process of getting the bene- 
ficial microorganisms, mycorrhizal 
fungi, earthworms, and all the other 
good critters back in the soil. You need to 
make sure you aren't killing them off. 

“This is very frustrating with a rot- 
prone variety like Vignoles, since we are 
forced to go right back out and blast the 
vineyard with fungicides. Part of the 
fungicides then leach into the soil with 
the next rain and kill some of the benefi- 
cial soil fungi. This is the basis of the love- 
hate relationship between Vignoles and 
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me — Norton is a much more ‘enlight- 
ened’ variety for our climate.” 

(Held highly recommends Fruit 
Crop Ecology and Management, a booklet 
from Michigan State University Exten- 
sion, Bulletin E-2759. “The authors 
have done a much better job of dis- 
cussing soil ecology than. can./ ) 
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Balancing the vine canopy 

A grower must have many weapons 
in his/her vine-balancing arsenal in 
Missouri, where the fickle weather 
makes growing grapes different every 
year. The most vital of these are pre- 
pruning bud mortality surveys and 
pre-pruning vine-size surveys, Held 
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believes. “Winter bud-kill really com- 
plicates growing in cold areas. You 
can’t count on all buds growing. 

“We examine buds and adjust prun- 
ing levels to factor in the percentage of 
bud kill. This should be standard pro- 
cedure in cold areas. If you don’t adjust 
to bud kill, the vines will get way out 
of balance. We prune the hardiest vari- 
eties first and the most sensitive last.” 

Valerie Pierce, vineyard technician, 
takes pruning weights every year from the 
same vines. “We use that weight to help 
determine the compost amendments, 
pruning, and irrigation,” Held explains. 

“I have come to realize that we need 
to irrigate all our vines. We drilled three 
wells in the last two years and are 
installing irrigation everywhere. With 
irrigation, we can shave a year off the 
time needed to get vines into produc- 
tion.” Held points to information out of 
New York’s Cornell University, which 
suggests that lack of irrigation is a factor 
in the atypical ageing syndrome. 


In varieties other than Vignoles, 
Held notes, Stone Hill also counts 
shoots and clusters to determine 
whether or not these must be thinned 
to maintain vine balance. 


Trellising Vignoles vines 

“Because of the lack of labor, I have 
really pushed to mechanize our grape- 
growing, which has a profound effect 
on the training systems we use,” Held 
explains. Many trellis types have been 
tried for Vignoles, including VSP and 
Umbrella-Kniffen, and neighbors have 
tried Geneva Double Curtain, but Held 
found none of them satisfactory. 

Ultimately, Stone Hill settled on a 
high, single-wire bilateral cordon, with 
the wire positioned 5.5 feet above 
ground. “It’s very easy to maintain and 
mechanize and offers good exposure 
for basal nodes.” This trellis was origi- 
nally developed for Labrusca grapes, 
which typically grow upright for about 
two feet and then droop. 
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“In the native North American 
grape varieties, and hybrids with a sig- 
nificant amount of North American 
parentage, basal nodes are not highly 
fruitful unless they are exposed to ade- 
quate sunlight. These varieties all tend 
to have a drooping growth habit to 
varying degrees. The key to good bud 
development is downward shoot posi- 
tioning for maximum sunlight expo- 
sure to the developing buds. 

“Retaining a lot of basal nodes 
aggravates the problem, since it 
increases shoot density and therefore 
internal canopy shading. We try to get 
good development of bud fruitfulness, 
which goes along with good bud cold 
hardiness. 

“We then assess the cold damage to 
buds and set a bud number to retain at 
pruning that will give an acceptable 
crop without leading to excessive 
shoot density in the canopy. Failure to 
follow this approach will get you into a 
vegetative canopy cycle that is hard to 
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break in a growing area with frequent 
summer rainfall. 

“We train the trunk up a metal stake 
and train cordons out to the wire, 
which is the permanent vine structure. 
Then we retain spurs (one-year-old 
wood) on the cordon. I recommend 
that growers not go above 5.5 feet, 
because it costs more in labor to go 
higher. With downward-trained 
shoots, this cordon height is necessary 
to get adequate leaf area.” 


Potential mechanization 

Vignoles challenges Held’s efforts to 
mechanize. Stone Hill does mechanical 
shoot positioning with other varieties, for 
example, but until 2004, had not found a 
successful method with Vignoles. Its 
shoots are rigid and difficult to orient as 
“they stick out all over like cactus spines.” 

“Mechanical shoot positioning of 
Vignoles requires careful orientation of the 
retained spurs in a downward direction,” 
adds Held. “A possible solution may be 
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slightly longer spurs or short canes tied 
down to a lower wire as used in the origi- 
nal design of the Hudson River High 
Cordon System. This needs looking into.” 

Vignoles is also difficult to harvest 
mechanically because bunches tend 
to adhere to the vine, but it can be 
done with the bilateral cordon trellis. 
Bilateral cordons do make mechanical 
leaf removal possible with Vignoles. 
Typically, leaves are removed from 
both sides of the row, depending on 
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the conditions of the year, as well as 
canopy density, vine size, and archi- 
tecture. 

“This is a tool you may or may not 
use based on the conditions of the par- 
ticular growing season. In a really hot, 
dry year, we don’t remove leaves on 
Vignoles,” Held reports. 


Lightly oaked, soft, 
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Stone Hill does mechanical pre- 
pruning to reduce pruning time by 
hedging the bulk of the brush and then 
hand-pruning with pneumatic shears. 


Pushing the limit of ripeness 


Harvesting Vignoles is a fingernail- 
biting experience. “We push to the 
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extreme of ripeness,” says Held, “but 
with all the issues, it’s tough to get the 
grapes as ripe as we would like.” Held 
and winemaker Dave Johnson would 
prefer to harvest at 26° Brix, but they’re 
happy if they reach the 23° to 24° range. 

With one eye on the weather and the 
other watching for rot, Held and vine- 
yard manager Brian Dirks have to be 
ready to pick every day. ’ ‘We gamble and 
won't pick until we’re convinced that 
we'll have a problem if we don’t harvest 
immediately, but until rot is a serious risk, 
we wait. We walk a very fine line of los- 
ing the crop to get Vignoles ripe. 

“During the later stages of ripening, 
we are in the Vignoles vineyards every 
day or two, depending on the condi- 
tions. We monitor the weather and 
national storm trends daily. In severe 
rot seasons, we get everyone in the 
vineyard and drop affected fruit prior 
to mechanized harvest.” 

Vignoles is picked at night, because 
August is very hot and Vignoles has 
high phenolics in the skins. “We want 
the fruit to be as cold as possible.” 

“We sort into one-ton bins right at the 
harvester and remove MOG right there. 
I’ve never seen anyone else go to that 
extreme. We have a sorting table of our 
own design that fits on top of the trans- 
port bins, and we have four people on the 
bin trailer sorting as the grapes are dis- 
charged from the machine.” 


Winemaking notes 

Typically, Stone Hill Vignoles is har- 
vested in late August. Free-run and 
press juice are cold-settled separately 
for 24 to 48 hours, and the press juice is 
gelatin-fined to reduce phenolics. 
QA23 yeast is added, and the fermen- 
tation temperature is a cold 53°F. 
Alcohol is 11.5%. The wine is cen- 
trifuged to stop fermentation with 
approximately 3.8% residual sugar. 
After cold stabilization, fining, and fil- 
tration, the wine is bottled early and is 
typically one of the first wines bottled. 


Hope for the future? 

After hearing the trials of growing 
Vignoles, one can sympathize with Held 
when he says, “One of my biggest 
dreams is to find a new variety and 
replace all our Vignoles.” He’s hoping 
that Traminette may be that new variety 
and will plant about 12 acres to it in 2006. 

“Traminette is currently our most 
promising white grape. It’s a direct 
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cross of Gewtirztraminer and Joannes 
Seyve 23.416, made in 1965 by H.C. 
Barrett, then of the University of 
Illinois.” The variety was tested at the 
New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in Geneva, NY, and was 
released in 1996. 

“We hope Traminette can out- 
Gewtirz Gewtirz,” enthuses Held. “It 
has a very Gewiirz aroma and flavor 
profile with less astringency, which can 
sometimes be a problem with Gewiirz- 
traminer.” 

But Stone Hill’s Vignoles isn’t on the 
way out yet. “In spite of my distaste for 
Vignoles,” Held admits, “we are plant- 
ing an additional 10 acres in 2005. 
Despite all the problems, it makes 
damn fine wine, even in a bad rot year, 
and everyone loves it.” 

Held hopes that, eventually, Trami- 
nette will help him move Stone Hill 
further down the road of sustainable 
grapegrowing, because he sees it as a 
vital issue in Missouri’s future. “I’m 
really excited about where we will go 
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with sustainability. Local competitors 
can’t believe the health of our canopy. 
My goal is to start a sustainable pro- 
gram, like the LIVE program in 
Oregon, in this state.” 

He admits that support for this idea 
from other regional grapegrowers is 
limited at this time. “I truly believe this 
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could be a wonderful program for our 
state grape, Norton, given its great dis- 
ease resistance.” 

Considering the success with 
Vignoles, it seems likely that Stone Hill 
Winery will succeed in improving the 
sustainability of grapegrowing in 
Missouri. | 
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Eliminating formation 
of hydrogen sulfide 
by Saccharomyces 


Angela Lee Linderholm and 
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ormation of hydrogen sulfide 

(HS) is a major problem in 

winemaking because, if 

untreated, it can leave a wine 
with an undesirable rotten-egg sensory 
characteristic. The fact that Sacchar- 
omyces cerevisiae is responsible for the 
sulfide defect in wine has been well- 
established.?**° Production of hydro- 
gen sulfide by Saccharomyces cerevisiae 
strains ranges from 0 ug/L to 290 
ug/L, well above the human detection 
threshold of 11 ng/L. 


Sources of hydrogen sulfide 

Hydrogen sulfide can come from 
different sources (Figure I). If sulfur is 
used in the vineyard too close to har- 
vest, the reductive conditions that are 
created during fermentation can chem- 
ically convert this sulfur to hydrogen 
sulfide. Volatile sulfur compounds can 
also be formed during degradation of 
the sulfur containing amino acids, 
methionine, and cysteine, which usu- 
ally are in low concentration in most 
juices barring supplementation. 

Some strains have been shown to 
reduce sulfite (used in wine as an 
antimicrobial or antioxidant) to hydro- 
gen sulfide, but this trait appears to be 
rare. The majority of H)S produced 
occurs during the process by which 


Saccharomyces makes sulfur-containing 
amino acids. 

Saccharomyces cerevisiae is able to 
reduce sulfate from its environment to 
sulfide and then incorporate it into 
amino acids through several more 
enzymatic steps (Figure II). Sulfide that 
is not incorporated into these amino 
acids is converted to H»S in a pH-dri- 
ven reaction. Because winemaking 
conditions are typically at low pH, the 
abundance of hydrogen molecules 
favors the reaction to create the volatile 
gas, HS. 

Hydrogen sulfide can be formed at 
different times during wine produc- 
tion. Volatile sulfide formation can 
occur during the active phase of fer- 
mentation or as the wine ages on yeast 
lees post-fermentation. In the first case, 


Sulfur containing 
amino acids 


2 


it is thought that the sulfide is derived 
from either of the sources listed above. 

Post-fermentation, sulfide is believed 
to arise either from degradation of sul- 
fur-containing compounds in the yeast 
lees or from the re-release of chemically- 
entrapped sulfide during ageing (Figure 
III). In the latter situation, the entire sul- 
fide formed during fermentation was 
not released as hydrogen sulfide gas, but 
a fraction was bound to other com- 
pounds or trapped in a non-volatile 
form in the wine. 

As ageing changes the reductive envi- 
ronment of a wine, this sulfur can be 
released from its bound or altered form, 
creating HS, a reaction favored by the 
low pH of the wine. Thus, a sulfide prob- 
lem, thought to be cured, can return. 


Factors affecting sulfide formation 
Hydrogen sulfide production varies 
depending upon the growth conditions 
of the yeast. Environmental and nutri- 
tional factors such as levels of elemental 
sulfur? presence of sulfur dioxide,’ 
organic compounds containing sulfur, 
nitrogen limitation,** and vitamin defi- 
ciency’ have been associated with the 
production of volatile sulfur compounds. 
However, the effect of these vari- 
ables is dependent upon media compo- 
sition and growth conditions. It has 
also been observed that production 
levels vary dramatically across strains 
in response to these conditions.”* This 
variation suggests that differences in 


Inorganic Sulfur 


Figure |. Sources of H2S 
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Cystathione 
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Figure Il. Sulfate reduction pathway 


internal enzyme regulation and activ- 
ity impact H»S production. The exis- 
tence of such dramatic variation in sul- 
fide production across yeast strains has 
made it difficult to devise generalized 
recommendations guaranteed to pre- 
vent the appearance of H,S in wine. 

The sulfate reduction pathway 
that generates hydrogen sulfide also 
generates many toxic intermediates 
and is biologically expensive in 
terms of consumption of cofactors 
and cellular energy stores. But, at the 
same time, the end products of this 
pathway are essential for ethanol tol- 
erance and maintenance of the redox 
status of the cell, two critical issues 
challenging the yeast during wine 
fermentations. 

Thus, strategies that simply knock out 
the activity of this pathway are not viable 
for the construction of strains with 
reduced sulfide production. Instead, it is 
important to understand the basis of the 
naturally occurring low sulfide produc- 
tion trait so that it can be exploited to gen- 
erate strains with reduced tendency 
towards sulfide production. 

Our goal is to determine the bio- 
logical basis of variation in sulfide 
production in yeast strains under 


winemaking conditions, and_ to 
define the interaction between strain 
and environment so that sulfide for- 
mation can be more effectively con- 
trolled during wine production. 
Although it is true that copper treat- 
ments can eliminate sulfide from fer- 
mentation and wine via precipita- 
tion, the residual copper must then 
be considered. It is far more desirable 
to not have the sulfide formed in the 
first place. 

Anecdotal information from wine 
producers experimenting with screw- 
cap closures suggests that they are 
experiencing more problems from 
sulfide formation in the bottle than in 
the same wine with cork or synthetic 
closures. Although the exact explana- 
tion of this phenomenon will require 
some experimentation, it is possible 
that sulfide formed during or after 
fermentation may indeed be trapped 
in a non-volatile chemical form resis- 
tant to copper precipitation that 
reverts back to H9S over time under 
the reductive conditions established 
with screwcap closures. Similar com- 
ments have been made about de-alco- 
holized wine and the re-appearance 
of a sulfide problem. 
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Although several studies have pre- 
dicted the existence of such a sulfide reser- 
voir in wine, the nature of the bound com- 
pound remains unknown in spite of 
significant effort to identify it. This is fur- 
ther impetus to discover and develop wine 
yeast strains that will not release sulfide. 
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Understanding role of strain 
variation in sulfide production 

The specific aim of our research pro- 
gram is to understand hydrogen sul- 
fide production in Saccharomyces cere- 
visiae at both the genetic and 
physiological level, and to define the 


genetic changes that have arisen natu- 
rally in native wine strain populations 
that result in reduced sulfide formation 
by these strains. This is no small task, 
as the genetic variation seen indicates a 


complex inheritance, meaning multi- - 


ple genes are likely involved. 


As a first step, we have characterized 
sulfide production in a large group of 
strains of S. cerevisiae, including native 
and laboratory strain isolates and com- 
mercial wine and beer strains.* We have 
found that some rare strains are consis- 
tently high or consistently low producers 
of sulfide regardless of the medium in 
which they are grown. 

However, most strains show a 
strong influence of growth conditions 
and medium composition on sulfide 
formation, and produce varying levels 
of sulfide in response to those chang- 
ing conditions. The levels of sulfide 
produced may vary over 2,000 fold for 
a given strain in response to changing 
environmental conditions. Other é 
strains show very little difference in 
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White mutant 


Light tan mutant 


Brown mutant Tan mutant 


Figure IV. BiGGY plate example of the types 
of colony colors obtained. The darker the 
colony, the more HS is being formed. 


sulfide levels produced under the 
same conditions. The highest level of 
production observed in commercial or 
native isolates is roughly 300 ug/L of 
sulfide. 

Regardless of the condition, high 
temperature, low temperature, high 
nitrogen, low nitrogen, vitamin defi- 
ciency, mineral excess or deficiency, 
strains can be found that will show 
varying sulfide production levels in 
response to the specific environmental 
condition evaluated. The magnitude 
of the response also varies, with some 
low level-producing strains suddenly 
showing a very high level of produc- 
tion if something in their environment 
dictates. 


Predicting strain behavior 

We have found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to predict strain behavior 
with respect to the levels of sulfide 
formed on the sole basis of physiolog- 
ical studies and medium composi- 
tion. 

Several different methods have 
been proposed to evaluate the H)S- 
producing behavior of yeast strains. 
Since sulfide forms a dark-colored pre- 
cipitate with heavy metal ions, colony 
color analyses have been developed 
that correlate the amount of dark pig- 
ment produced with the level of sul- 
fide being formed under the given 
growth conditions. 


One such medium is called 
“BiGGY” agar. BiGGY (bismuth glu- 
cose glycine yeast agar), is a differen- 
tial medium that evaluates relative 
production of sulfide. Sulfide gener- 
ated by the yeast colony forms a black 
precipitate and the intensity of color is 


SIMPLISTIC IN FORM. 
COMPLEX IN EXTRACTION. 
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dependent on the amount of sulfide 
produced. Some examples of the differ- 
ent colony colors that can be observed 
are shown in Figure IV. 

Copper-based media can also be 
used in a similar way. Finally, the sul- 
fide formed during growth in liquid 
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media can be quantified in the 
gaseous phase released during fer- 
mentation. Since H)S is volatile, it is 
driven off in the carbon dioxide 
stream produced during fermenta- 
tion of sugar. The sulfide in this 
stream can be trapped and quanti- 
fied. This can be done using a liquid 
trap-based method‘ or by allowing 
the gas stream to pass over a column 
containing lead that will bind to the 
sulfide’. 

Finally, sulfide from the headspace 
can be analyzed using gas chromato- 
graphy. We have used all of the above 
methods to characterize sulfide forma- 
tion in wine strains. We find that the 
convenience of the lead trap method 
allows screening of large populations 
of organisms and that other more 
quantitative methods can then be used 
on selected strains. 

Interestingly, there is not good agree- 
ment between the plate-based colored 


colony and gas stream data. Strains that 
yield dark colonies often do not give 
significant sulfide production in liquid 
media. Early reports in literature sug- 
gested that BiGGY-agar assesses sulfite 
reductase activity under conditions of 
the plate and that the color of colonies 
on BiGGY was correlated with levels of 
HS production.’ Brown color colonies 
produced a detectable amount of H,S 
by aroma while white colonies pro- 
duced no detectable sulfide by aroma. 
In our research, this was not consis- 
tently accurate. 

While white colonies did not produce 
HS in our trials, some lighter-staining 
colonies did make more than darker 
staining ones under fermentation condi- 
tions. This is true because grape juices 
and synthetic juices are different in com- 
position. These compositional differ- 
ences create differences in flux through 
the sulfate reduction pathway, therefore 
differing levels of sulfide production 
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occur. Because of this, actual fermenta- 
tions must be conducted in order to 
accurately gauge a particular yeast 
strain’s H5S production. 

To define H»S production in yeast 
strains in our work, we perform small- 
scale 300mL fermentations in synthetic 
juice media (called Minimal Must 
Media.)** This media is modeled after 
grape juice but allows us to control 
individual components such as sugar 
concentration and nitrogen levels and 
growth conditions such as temperature 
and degree of mixing or shaking. 
Fermentations are incubated at 25°C 
with slow shaking to insure mixing of 
nutrients. 

Hydrogen sulfide production is 
monitored with lead acetate tubes 
attached to the flasks. Carbon dioxide 
produced during fermentation pushes 
the volatile gases through the tube and 
the sulfur reacts with the lead acetate- 
coated beads to produce a dark gray 
band. The height of the gray column 
reflects the amount of H»S production 
produced. 

Varying media composition and 
growth conditions indicated that 
there is indeed significant variation 
in strain behavior with respect to for- 
mation of hydrogen sulfide, more 
variation than previously thought 
from earlier studies that investigated 
fewer strains. Some strains formed 
more HS at lower nitrogen levels, 
some more at higher nitrogen levels, 
and some appeared insensitive to 
nitrogen content with respect to sul- 
fide formation. 


Effect of nutrient levels 

A more detailed analysis revealed 
that, in most cases, strains do 
indeed respond to nitrogen simi- 
larly, but the trigger-levels at which 
their behavior changes will vary 
among strains. This means that as 
nitrogen is increased or decreased, 
varying levels of HS will be pro- 
duced. But the nitrogen concentra- 
tion and the nature of the nitrogen 
compound required for a given 
strain to decrease sulfide formation 
may be different than for other 
strains. 
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We have studied sulfide production 
in various strains between the ranges 
of 120mg/L to 430mg/L nitrogen 
equivalents. At the highest nitrogen 
concentration, the level of production 
of hydrogen sulfide varied from 17% to 
70% of that seen at the lowest level for 
commercial strains. Some native iso- 
lates showed even less production at 
high nitrogen levels. 

The magnitude of the amount of 
sulfide released by individual strains 
will vary as well as the change in 
amount with nitrogen addition. Sulfide 
production at the lower nitrogen level 
ranged from undetectable to 150 ug/L 
for the strains tested while, at the lower 
nitrogen level, production varied from 
undetectable for only a couple of 
strains to 300 ug/L. 

Since most previous studies selected 
a single or a few nitrogen levels but did 
not examine yeast strains across a wide 
range of nitrogen concentrations, the 
consistency of response to increasing 
nitrogen that we observed has gone 
unnoticed. Our results indicate that for 
some strains, although nitrogen sup- 
plementation may decrease sulfide 
production, the residual level that is 
produced may still be well over the 
threshold of detection. 

These findings suggest that win- 
ery protocols for nutrient supple- 
mentation to reduce sulfide forma- 
tion must take strain variation into 
account. Similarly, vitamin limitation 
will impact strains differently with 
respect to the amount of sulfide 
released. Certain vitamins are 
needed in order for reduced sulfide 
to be incorporated into amino acids. 
Deficiency for these vitamins can 
mimic a nitrogen limitation and lead 
to elevated levels of sulfide. 

Other researchers have found that 
the interaction between nitrogen and 
vitamin levels is also an important fac- 
tor in sulfide formation.’ Limiting both 
nitrogen and vitamin levels can result 
in even higher levels of sulfide release 
than either one alone. 

Other growth conditions also 
impact sulfide formation, but our 
data suggests that nitrogen and 
micronutrient levels play a major 


role in defined media _ studies. 
Interestingly, we have not seen a 
strong effect of sulfite addition in 
juice or wine on sulfide formation. 
However, we do know that in juice, 
factors other than nutrient levels are 
also important. 


In one study, Pinot Noir juices were 
characterized for sulfide formation and 
amino acid analyses of the juices were 
performed.’ A synthetic juice was then 
created mimicking the amino acid levels 
of the Pinot Noir juice that had produced 
high levels of sulfide. That high level of 
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Light Tan 
(257) 


Figure V. BIGGY screen results. The colors represent the colony color on BiGGY agar and the 
number in parenthesis the number of mutants displaying that color. 


sulfide formation was not found in the 
synthetic juice, suggesting that nutrition 
alone is not the sole factor dictating sul- 
fide formation. Manipulation of nutrient 
levels may not lead to elimination of a 
sulfide problem. 


Defining genetic basis 
of sulfide production 

An alternate approach toward elim- 
inating sulfide formation in wine 
strains is to use genetic analyses to 
identify the genes most impacting sul- 
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fide production with the aim of alter- 
ing those genes so that sulfide levels 
will be reduced. 

One might think that eliminating 
the sulfate reduction pathway all 
together would be a good strategy to 
reduce sulfide formation. But this 
would then require supplementation 
of the media with sulfur-containing 
amino acids and result in possible 
formation of volatile sulfur degrada- 
tion products from these amino acids 
by yeast or by bacteria present in 
wine. This solution is similar to cur- 
ing one problem by creating another. 
We decided instead to focus our 
efforts on determining why some 
native yeast strain isolates identified 
from our studies do not produce sul- 
fide. 

The brewing literature suggests that 
the main driving force in sulfide 
release is a diminished ability to incor- 
porate reduced sulfide into amino 
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acids, caused by relatively lower levels 
of activity of the enzymes downstream 
of sulfite reductase (Figure II). 

Published reports demonstrated 
that enzymes that consume sulfide, in 
the sulfate reduction pathway, are 
responsible for controlling H,S pro- 
duction in brewing strains. They 
demonstrated that by modifying 
strains to over-express one of these 
enzymes, H»S production was reduced 
in their strains.'°" However, only a few 
brewing strains were evaluated in 
these studies and it was not clear that 
over-expression of these enzymes 
would reduce sulfide production in 
wine strains. 


Role of variation in genes 

of the sulfate reduction pathway 
Given this information, we there- 

fore decided initially to evaluate the 

role of the level of expression of these 

enzymes in HS production in wine 
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strains.” The enzymes we evaluated 
are the three immediately down- 
stream of sulfite reductase encoded 
by MET17, MET6, and CYS4. We took 
multiple approaches to determining 
the role of these enzymes in sulfide 
formation in wine strains. 

First, we obtained these genes that 
encode for the activity of these three 
enzymes from laboratory and brew- 
ing strains. We then used these genes 
to look at the effect of increased 
expression of their encoded enzyme 
levels on sulfide formation in wine 
yeast strains. Although we were able 
to show dramatically higher levels of 
activity of enzymes encoded by these 
genes, there was no universal reduc- 
tion in H»S production with CYS4, 
MET¢6 or MET17. 

The second approach was to mea- 
sure levels of the enzymes encoded by 
these genes in wine strains to assess 
variation in activity. We did see differ- 
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ences in the level of activity of these 
genes, but it was not correlated with 
sulfide production behavior, suggest- 
ing that biological entrapment of 
reduced sulfur into amino acids alone 
could not explain the variation 
observed in sulfide production. 

Experiments described above exam- 
ine levels of expression but not differ- 
ences in possible regulation or activity 
of the enzymes themselves. To evalu- 
ate this factor, genes responsible for 
expression of MET17, MET6, and CYS4 
enzymes were sequenced from 20 dif- 
ferent wine strains. 

The function or regulation of a pro- 
tein can change without a measurable 
change in activity. To test this possibil- 
ity, we sequenced three genes encoding 
proteins that function downstream of 
sulfite reductase in 20 strains that 
showed varying levels of sulfide pro- 
duction. Since all yeast strains alive 
today have been exposed to DNA alter- 
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ation, how do we define the original 
undamaged DNA sequence? 

Mutations or changes in the pri- 
mary DNA sequence arise naturally in 
yeast populations for many reasons. 
Sometimes a mistake is made during 
DNA replication and an incorrect base 
is inserted into the sequence that fails 
to be recognized as an error by the 
DNA repair enzymes. 

In other cases, the yeast strain has 
been exposed to environmental stress 
or DNA-damaging agents that harm 
the DNA sequence. The yeast cell will 
die if the damage is not repaired. In 
some circumstances, the damage can 
be repaired but not to the original 
sequence as that exact information has 
been irreplaceably lost. The result is a 
viable strain, but one that is genetically 
different from a strain that was not 
exposed to DNA damage. 

Therefore, the original, undam- 
aged DNA sequence must be defined 
by consensus, meaning that the 
sequence that most unrelated strains 
possess is thought to be the undam- 
aged one with rarer changes in 
sequence believed to have arisen 
from either an error in replication of 
the sequence or from external dam- 
age of the DNA. 

The nature of the mutation can also 
be important. Some mutations result 
in dramatic changes to the structure 
and composition of the protein or 
enzyme made from that gene. A 
mutation can destroy the sequence 
such that it is no longer recognized as 
encoding a protein or that the protein 
encoded is so defective that it is no 
longer functional. 

These kinds of mutations lead to a 
loss of function of the protein or 
enzyme, which can be quite damaging 
to the yeast in its native environment. 
Other mutations are more subtle, that 
is, change one amino acid in the pro- 
tein altering the activity or regulation 
of the protein but not eliminating its 
function altogether. These mutations 
can often only be found by sequencing 
the gene itself. 

We decided to sequence the MET17, 
MET6, and CYS4 gene in 20 wine 
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strains, both commercial and native iso- 
lates, to assess the level of naturally- 
occurring mutations found in members 
of this pathway. The 20 strains selected 
were unrelated to each other and vary 
from laboratory wild-type strains. 

Interestingly, all strains analyzed 
had the identical sequence for the 
METI7 gene. This gene is highly con- 
served in yeast, meaning that muta- 
tions that alter its activity or regulation 
at the protein level are deleterious to 
the strains carrying that alteration. The 
CYS4 gene was identical in all strains 
but one, and the MET6 gene showed 
variation in four strains. 

The sequence analysis confirmed 
our earlier observations that differ- 
ences in the level of activity of the 
enzymes involved in incorporating 
reduced sulfur into amino acids were 
not well correlated with sulfide forma- 
tion in wine strains. The task then is to 
determine what genes do dictate sul- 
fide formation behavior. 


Identifying all genes that 
affect sulfide formation 

Our next approach to identify what 
genes affect H»S production was more 
global. Completion of the genome 
sequence of Saccharomyces led to identi- 
fication of all of its genes. This informa- 
tion resulted in creation of a set of 
strains carrying mutations in each and 
every gene. Some mutations were 
lethal, but most were not. 

We decided to screen the entire set 
of the yeast-deletion strains, comprised 
of 4,827 mutants, for effects on sulfide 
production. We did this initially using 
BiGGY agar to identify all strains that 
lead to a lighter or darker colony color 
than the wild-type parent strain. 

The parent yeast strain of the dele- 
tion collection was tan on BiGGY and 
produced no HS during fermentation, 
and mutants ranged from white to 
brown. Wine strains on this medium 
also display colors ranging from white 
to brown. 

The mutants were classified into six 
different color groups: white (4), light 
tan (257), tan (4,476), light brown (61), 
brown (28), and black (1) (Figure V). 
The light brown and brown colonies 
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found by the screen were subjected to a 
second screen in synthetic juice media 
MMM and Pinot noir juice, to evaluate 
production of hydrogen sulfide. 
Fourteen of the 89 strains produced 
detectable amounts of H»S consistently 
using the lead trap method. 

Five of the 14 mutations are in the 
methionine synthesis or transport 
pathway, with others involved in var- 
ious pathways such as amino acid, or 
nitrogen compound transport or uti- 
lization. While the reasons why some 
of the mutations affect H»S produc- 
tion are obvious due to the pathways 
they are in, some are not. This incon- 
sistency opens up new ideas as to 
what is causing some wine strains to 
produce H,S. 

In a related experiment, we have 
examined mRNA expression profiles 
of a collection of 30 wine strains of 
Saccharomyces that vary in sulfide pro- 
duction. The aim of this study is to 
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identify genes that consistently change 
in expression in relation to production 
of H,S. | 

Preliminary analysis of this data 
set suggests that it is the relative ratio 
of levels of expression of the 
upstream and downstream enzymes 
and relative level of activity of the 
entire pathway that influences the 
ability to produce sulfide. 
Interestingly, the two lowest-produc- 
ing strains that we have identified 
appear to have levels of expression 
consistent with a high level of sulfide 
production, yet they produce virtu- 
ally undetectable amounts during fer- 
mentation. 

One of these strains carries point- 
mutations in five out of seven genes 
that were sequenced in the genome © 
so has clearly been exposed to signif- 
icant DNA damage. We are currently 
analyzing this strain to define the 
gene or genes responsible for the loss 
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of sulfide formation. If we can iden- 
tify specific genes that are responsi- 
ble for HyS production characteristic, 
we could cross those genes into more 
robust yeast strains to produce a 
commercial wine yeast strain with 
low H,S production, and thereby 
eliminate H,S formation by 
Saccharomyces during wine fermenta- 
tions — a goal that once seemed 
unrealistic but that now is within 


sight. 


Summary 

Our research has shown that there is 
significant strain variation in sulfide 
production and that while nitrogen 
supplementation does tend to reduce 
sulfide levels, even with high nitrogen 
supplementation, some strains will still 
produce sulfide at an order of magni- 
tude over the threshold of detection 
under these conditions. 

It is also difficult to predict strain 
behavior in response to nutrient limi- 
tation. Some strains do not show a 
dramatic response while in others, 
sulfide levels may vary over 2,000- 
fold. 

Analysis of known mutations has 
revealed a set of genes that, when lost, 
result in high sulfide production or in 
the absence of detectable sulfide. 
These mutants produced up to 700 
ug/L of sulfide, higher than ever 
observed in commercial strains under 
any condition. 

Now that we know which genes 
impact sulfide production, we can 
determine which ones are varying in 
native and commercial yeasts and 
define the best strain “genotype” for 
low sulfide production and attain our 
goal of eliminating the appearance of 
this off-character during wine produc- 
tion. | 
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PART II 


Risk management 
for wineries 


Chuck Hussey 


isk management is crucial in 
dealing with the risks of finan- 
cial loss faced by wineries. 
Many of the exposures present 
are unique to wineries and may go 
unnoticed without using the risk man- 
agement process to uncover them. The 
steps in the process were listed in the 
September /October-2005 PWV about 
risk management for vineyards. They 
are presented again in Table I for refer- 
ence as this article focuses on wineries. 
Like other businesses, winery loss 
exposures fall into three broad cate- 
gories — property, liability, and 
employee-related. We will discuss each 
of these three categories and apply risk 
management techniques to them to 
provide examples of how a winery can 
deal with loss exposures. 


Table I: Steps in 
Risk Management Process 


1. Identify the exposures. Useful tools 
include surveys, financial statements, check- 
lists, and personal inspections. 


2. Analyze the exposures. How frequent or 
severe are potential losses? 


3. Formulate alternative techniques. Retain- 
ing the financial consequences, preventing a 
loss from happening, reducing the size of a 
loss, avoiding the exposure altogether, and 
transferring the consequences of a loss, usu- 
ally through an insurance contract, are 
options. 

4. Implement what appear to be the best 
techniques. Usually a combination of alter- 
native techniques works best, depending on 
the owner’s tolerance for risk and insurance 
required by law or for financing. 


5. Monitor the results. Make adjustments if 
the original plan is not working properly. 


Property exposures in the winery 
A winery has two general types of 
property exposures — direct losses and 


indirect losses. Direct losses, such as 
theft of a truck or fire damage to a 
building, are relatively simple to iden- 
tify. Indirect losses are not as obvious, but 
can have large financial consequences. 

The two major types of indirect 
losses are known as “loss of business 
income” and “extra expense.” 
Insurance is available to provide cover- 
age for both types of indirect losses. 
Examples of how these losses might 
affect a winery and how insurance 
applies are in Figure I. 


Figure I: 
Examples of indirect losses 


A fire causes enough damage to a win- 
ery’s building, equipment, and stored wine 
to require the closing of the winery for three 
months. This direct damage also causes two 
indirect losses. The first is loss of income that 
would have been earned by the sale of the 
damaged wine. Since direct damage insur- 
ance pays only for the cost of the wine (and 
packaging), the profit is not covered. Loss of 
business income insurance would pay for 
lost profits. 


The second type of indirect loss is the 
extra expense a winery might incur in order 
to continue to operate. If a key piece of 
equipment, such as a press, were damaged at 
harvest, the winery could rent one. By con- 
tinuing operations, the ultimate loss of 
income is reduced. The extra expense of the 
rented press is paid by the insurer. 


Each winery is unique in its opera- 
tion and exposures. Small wineries 
have limited resources with minimal 
equipment. Large wineries may have 
significant investments in equipment 
and storage of ageing and finished 
wine. The risk management process 
works equally well regardless of win- 
ery size. Common property exposures 
are listed in Table II. 

A winery’s financial statements can 
be very helpful in identifying property 
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Table I: Common property 
exposures in a winery 


Buildings, including all attached items such 
as sprinklers and hoists, 


Inside and outside tanks, 

Destemmers and crushers, 

Mobile equipment (forklifts, filters, pumps), 
Bottling line, 

Barrels, 


Wine in tanks, barrels, and bottles 
(inventory), 


Packaging materials, 

Cars and trucks, 

Office equipment and supplies, 

Tasting room merchandise and fixtures, 
Loss of business income, 


Extra expense. 


exposures. Buildings and large equip- 
ment are listed as assets on the balance 
sheet, for example. Care should be 
taken when reading financial state- 
ments, though, because these entries 
will identify property but not provide 
the proper valuation. Depreciation, 
taken on the balance sheet for tax pur- 
poses, results in a value much lower 
than the cost of replacing assets. The 
replacement cost of an asset is the real 
financial risk whether the owner 
chooses to retain the exposure or 
insure it. Use financial statements to 
identify exposures, but use true 
replacement cost when evaluating 
potential cost of losing an asset. 

Financial statements are needed to 
justify loss of business income should a 
winery be forced to close due to a 
direct loss. Income statements would 
be used to show the sales and profit 
that a winery would have earned, had 
there not been a loss. 

Personal inspections are most effec- 
tive in exposure identification. Here is 
where the exposures unique to wineries 
will become apparent. Wine stored in 
barrels is one example. Whereas wine 
stored in tanks and bottles is unlikely to 
leak or evaporate, wine stored in barrels 
is subject to these two financial conse- 
quences. Proper temperature and 
humidity can help reduce wine loss 
through leakage and _ evaporation. 
Managing the cellar climate is an effec- 
tive technique to reduce such losses. 

Inspections also help to identify 
potential extra expense problems. If a 
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winery has only one press and that 
press is damaged during harvest, the 
entire operation would stop. Renting a 
press would resume operations (at an 
extra expense), but having a backup 
unit or an arrangement to borrow one 
would keep the process going without 
rental expense. 

Typically, insurance is one of the 
selected alternatives for dealing with 
large exposures. Stacks of wine barrels 
have been known to tumble during 
earthquakes. (A good loss reduction 
technique here would be to keep the 
height of stacks low to minimize the 
swaying effect during an earthquake.) 
Even though wine will not burn, it can 
certainly be damaged by a fire. Add to 
this that banks will require insurance 
for financing, and insurance becomes 
a very common solution. It also pro- 
vides peace of mind as the owner 
trades an unknown risk of financial 
loss for a known cost — the insurance 
premium. 


Property insurance can be purchased 
with minimal perils (causes of loss) or on 
a very broad basis. The preferred cover- 
age is called “Causes of Loss — Special 
Form.” Often referred to as “full cover- 
age” or “all-risks,” this form provides 
coverage for all losses to property except 
from those perils specifically excluded. 
Common exclusions include flood, 
earthquake, mold, war, and nuclear reac- 
tion. Some of these perils can be insured 
by policies specifically designed for that 
purpose (flood and earthquake), while 
others are basically uninsurable (war 
and nuclear reaction). 

Insurance is typically purchased to 
protect against losses that are infre- 
quent but potentially large. Leakage 
and evaporation from barrels is com- 
mon but small, so these losses are 
retained. Fire is infrequent but possi- 
bly catastrophic, so insurance is usu- 
ally purchased for losses caused by 
fire. Table II lists perils typically 
insured by wineries. 
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Table III: Typical insured perils 


Fire 

Lightning 

Wind 

Vandalism 
Explosion 

Flood* 
Earthquake” 
Sprinkler leakage 
Water damage 
Theft 
Embezzlement 
Transportation (collision, overturn, theft) 


* These two perils require the purchase of 
separate policies designed specifically to 
cover flood and earthquake. 


Retaining risks is quite common in 
large wineries. Retention means either 
accepting a loss with no insurance or 
using a large deductible in an insur- 
ance program. The owner’s tolerance 
for risk often determines the size of the 
deductible. If willing to accept a large 
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deductible (over $10,000 per insured 
loss), the owner could receive a signifi- 
cant discount on property insurance. 

One common loss reduction tool for 
property exposures is an automatic 
sprinkler system. This will not prevent 
a fire from happening, but it will mini- 
mize the damage caused by containing 
or extinguishing a fire. If installed dur- 
ing construction, the cost is minimal. In 
addition, sprinklered buildings receive 
lower fire insurance rates, usually pro- 
viding significant enough savings to 
pay for installation cost over several 
years. 

There are many water pipes through- 
out a working winery. Damaging these 
pipes would require repairs at least, and 
result in significant water damage at 
worst, if a major leak occurs. A useful 
loss prevention technique for this expo- 
sure would be installation of a barrier 
around a pipe to prevent damage 
caused by an errant forklift. 


Selecting the proper insurance lim- 
its is often difficult. The winery owner 
must first establish the costs to replace 
all winery buildings and equipment. 
Older or custom-built equipment will 
need to be replaced with current mod- 
els, sometimes at double or triple the 
original cost. Further, insurance com- 
panies require that property be insured 
to at least 90% of its replacement cost. 
If it is not, a coinsurance clause in the 
policy applies to a loss. The coinsur- 
ance formula is explained in Figure II. 

The coinsurance formula reduces 
the amount paid by the insurance com- 
pany for insuring at less than 90% of 
the cost to replace the property, so the 
winery owner should update insurable 
values at least yearly to avoid under- 
insuring. 

The typical risk management plan 
for a winery’s property exposures 
includes all of the items above: insur- 
ance for potentially large losses; reten- 
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Figure II: Coinsurance formula 


Property insurance companies generally 
require coinsurance, meaning that the 
insured must insure to a specified percent- 
age of the full replacement cost of the 
insured property. Failure to insure to the 
proper value results in a loss payment that 
is proportionately lower than the full loss. 
Expressed in words, this formula is: 


The amount insured, divided by the 
amount required, multiplied by the loss, 
minus the deductible, equals the amount 
paid. 

As an example, assume that the full 
replacement cost of a building is $1,000,000. 
With a 90% coinsurance requirement, the 


owner should insure for at least $900,000. 
The insured purchased $600,000 of coverage 
on the building, and experienced fire dam- 
age of $300,000 with a $10,000 deductible. 
Expressed as a formula, with these sample 
numbers used, here is how under-insurance 
would affect the amount received after an 
insured loss: 


$600,000 x $300,000 = $200,000 — $10,000 = 
$900,000 $190,000 paid 
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tion of those that fall within the toler- 
ance for risk and receive discounted 
rates; and implementation of loss 
reduction and prevention techniques 
to keep losses low and receive addi- 
tional insurance discounts. 


Liability exposures in the winery 

Wineries have a wide variety of lia- 
bility exposures, especially those 
wineries with a tasting room. Parking 
lot trip-and-falls are not uncommon. 
Injuries or illnesses resulting from 
products sold in the tasting room also 
contribute to losses. But perhaps the 
greatest potential for injuries comes 
from the primary purpose of the tast- 
ing room — consumption of alcohol. 
Impaired drivers or underage con- 
sumers pose a serious concern for the 
safety of both the visitors themselves 
and anyone who may be a victim of an 
auto accident caused by a visitor to the 
tasting room. 


Liability exposures have a wide 
variety of prevention and reduction 
methods available. Marking walkways 
and steps help prevent accidental slips 
and falls. Keeping the tasting room 
floors clean (and dry during the rainy 
season) also helps to prevent injuries. 
Perishable food products should 
always be handled properly and never 
sold after the stated “sell by” date. 

Alcohol consumption by visitors 
can be controlled by properly training 
all staff. Asking for proof of age from 
anyone who looks even slightly young 
may seem like over-compensating, but 
most people are not offended (and 
many are flattered) when asked 
whether they are 21 years of age or 
over. Watching for guests who may 
have consumed too much alcohol is 
crucial. Serving small pours to guests 
and water to those about whom the 
staff has concerns will help minimize 
accidents and injuries. 


Most wineries have at least a few 
cars or trucks on the road. Driver- 
safety training can help prevent acci- 
dents. Before hiring, each employee 
should provide a motor vehicle 
report (MVR) which shows any 
recent accidents or moving viola- 
tions. If the winery orders the MVR 
directly, then written permission to 
do so should be requested from the 
employee. A clean MVR should be a 
condition of hire for any employee 
who will be driving regularly on 
company business. 

Many employees drive their own 
vehicles on company business, which 
also presents a liability exposure. If an 
employee were to cause an accident 
while on company business, the com- 
pany might be sued along with the 
employee. “Non-owned auto” insur- 
ance is available for a relatively small 
premium, and nearly all businesses 
buy this type of coverage. 
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Likewise, vehicles rented for com- 
pany business create a liability expo- 
sure. “Hired auto” insurance can be 
purchased for this potential loss. 

Wineries that give tours must be 
especially careful. Keeping walkways 
safe is a must. But in a working winery 
there are many hazards that cannot be 
stopped just to accommodate a tour. 
Hoses, pumps, wires, wet floors, and 
loaded forklifts are just a few of these 
hazards. The ideal way to prevent 
injuries associated with these hazards 
is to provide a walkway away from or 
above winery operations or provide 
tours only away from active opera- 
tions. 

Winery owners should perform 
safety inspections regularly to iden- 
tify hazards and take action to elimi- 
nate them or minimize their risks. 
Employee training and simple com- 
mon sense can also help reduce acci- 
dents and injuries. 


Employee-related exposures 
in the winery 

The primary employee-related 
exposure is injuries to employees while 
working. Risk management tools of 
loss prevention and loss reduction are 
very effective in dealing with these 
exposures. Personal inspections and 
the use of safety checklists aid in iden- 
tifying potential safety problems and 
in designing programs to eliminate 
risks and provide safety training for 
employees. 

Among the hazards presenting 
the greatest potential for injury, and 
even death, are large fermentation 
tanks. The CO, that is the normal 
byproduct of an alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is deadly to humans. Extreme 
care should be taken when working 
around or in these tanks. Proper 
training is essential for the safety of 
workers who clean tanks after fer- 
mentation. 


Research 
for the 
Future 


INSURANCE STRATEGIES 


Every state has laws to protect and 
insure workers. Each state has a dif- 
ferent law pertaining to injured 
workers, so the intricacies of the var- 
ious laws cannot be discussed here. 
But as a general rule, workers com- 
pensation insurance or some form of 
financial responsibility will be 
required of every employer, so fewer 
options are available in dealing with 
these risks. 

The cost of purchasing workers 
compensation insurance is based on 
three main factors — job classification, 
amount of wages paid, and loss experi- 
ence (dollars of claims paid) of the 
business. A winery owner cannot 
change the first two factors, but can 
certainly change the loss experience of 
the operation by using loss prevention 
and reduction techniques. Figure II 
describes how the loss experience of a 
winery affects workers compensation 
costs. 
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INSURANCE STRATEGIES 


insureds. These plans compare the 
actual dollars of claims paid during the 
policy period to the amount expected to 
be paid during that time. If the insured 
had lower than expected claims, the 
insurer pays a dividend. This incentive 
to minimize claims is another opportu- 
nity to save insurance costs. 

Due to the significant savings avail- 
able from a low experience modification 
and dividends, winery owners should 
take steps to prevent or minimize 
injuries to employees. Table IV has sug- 
gestions to control the costs of claims 
and workers compensation insurance. 

Every business faces liability 
exposures from employment-related 
practices. Wrongful termination, sex- 
ual harassment, and discrimination 
lawsuits can result in huge monetary 
awards against the employer. These 


Figure III: Workers compensation 
experience modification example 


The loss experience of a winery is 
expressed as a multiplier called the experi- 
ence modification (mod). When this number 
is lower than 1.00, it means that lower than 
expected losses have been paid and the cost 
of the insurance will be lower. When the 
number is greater than 1.00, it means that 
higher than expected claims have been paid 
and the cost of the insurance will be higher. 


For example, if the rate for a winery were 
$15.00 and the payroll for that operation 
were $100,000, the base premium would be 
$15,000 (rate X payroll per $100). This base is 
then multiplied by the experience modifica- 
tion. If the mod were 1.2, the resulting pre- 
mium would be $18,000. But if the winery 
had very good losses and a mod of 0.8, the 
resulting premium would be $12,000, a sav- 
ings of $3,000 from the base premium. 
Effective workers compensation loss control 
can save considerable premium dollars. 


Many insurance companies that pro- 
vide workers compensation coverage 
offer various dividend plans to large 


types of claims are not covered by 
standard liability insurance policies, 
so a separate Employment Practices 
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Table IV: Loss prevention and 
reduction suggestions for 
employee-related exposures 


Provide job training for all new employ- 
ees. 

Provide safety training on a regular 
basis. 


Require safety equipment such as 
glasses, hard hats, and ear plugs when 
needed. 

Post safety tips on bulletin board with 
other notices. 

Reward safe operating procedures. 
Require a motor vehicle report on all 
vehicle drivers. 


Conduct frequent safety inspections. 


Rotate job duties to prevent repetitive 
stress. 

Provide light duty work to return 
injured workers sooner. 


Liability policy would be required to 
provide insurance coverage. 

Employers should provide all staff 
with training and written guidelines on 
proper business practices. This informa- 
tion can help to prevent these types of 
problems and help provide for the 
defense of a lawsuit. 

Winery owners should use the risk 
management process to identify expo- 
sures that could lead to financial losses; 
analyze, select, and implement the best 
techniques for dealing with these expo- 
sures; and monitor and revise techniques 
if needed to further improve results. 

Insurance is required for some types 
of exposures, but is optional for others 
and its purchase is then dependent on 
the owner’s tolerance for risk. If 
selected, insurance presents the 
exchange of a known cost (insurance 
premium) for an unknown risk of 
financial loss. Loss prevention and 
reduction techniques used in dealing 
with property, liability, and employee- 
related exposures can reduce both the 
costs of retained losses and insurance 
premiums. a 


Chuck Hussey is a former executive 
with insurance and educational organiza- 
tions. He earned CPCU, ARM, and AAI 
professional insurance designations during 
more than 30 years in the business. He and 
his wife own vineyards in Alexander 
Valley, Sonoma County, CA. 
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Agriculture Research 
Service meets National 
Grape & Wine Initiative 


Mark L. Chien, 
NGWI Board of Directors, 
Penn State Cooperative Extension 


he National Grape & Wine 

Initiative (NGWI) was 

designed to develop, coordi- 

nate and fund research and 
extension programs for the benefit of 
the grape and wine industries in the 
United States. A stakeholder workshop 
was organized in St. Louis, MO in July, 
2005 by the Agricultural Research 
Service (ARS), the in-house research 
agency of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The purpose of the workshop was 
to better acquaint the wine industry, 
university researchers, and extension 
personnel with grape-related activities 
and ARS scientists, and for ARS to 
better understand the research needs 
and priorities of grape producers and 
processors in the U.S. An important 
additional benefit of the workshop was 
the interaction among ARS grape sci- 
entists, many of whom have been hired 
in the past 10 years and had not met in 
one place to discuss industry needs. 

ARS has approximately 2,000 scien- 
tists and a budget of slightly more than 
$1 billion. More than 40 ARS scientists 
conduct research related to grape 
issues, with a support budget in excess 
of $10 million per year. Currently, 25 
ARS scientists work primarily on 
grape issues. This number represents a 
big increase since 1990, when Congress 
began adding positions and funding 
dedicated to grape research. 

The ARS scientists’ activities encom- 
pass a vast array of research, from pro- 
duction agriculture to food health and 
safety issues, basic genomics, plant 
breeding, and pest management. They 
are also responsible for creating and 


maintaining a vast repository of grape 
germplasm, which currently has more 
than 4,000 specimens. 

The St. Louis workshop was an 
effort to better connect the scientists 
with the wine industry and other 
researchers by bringing together all of 
the grape scientists, key ARS adminis- 
trators, and extension and research 
personnel and key industry leadership 
from around the U.S. ARS administra- 
tors included Dr. Judy St. John, deputy 
administrator, crop production and 
protection; Wilda Martinez, North 
Atlantic area director; Dr. Kevin 
Hackett, national program leader, bio- 
logical control and bees; Dr. Kay 
Simmons, national program leader, 
grain crops; Dr. David Klurfeld, 
national program leader, human nutri- 
tion; and Dr. Dwayne Buxton, Pacific 
west area director. 

While many of the researchers have 
been in place for a long time, there has 
not been an effort to coordinate 
research based on national needs in 
viticulture and enology. ARS is particu- 
larly well-positioned to solve agricul- 
tural problems through basic research 
on important problems confronting 
grape growers, through applied 
research that can provide short-term 
relief to pressing issues. 

Presentations by ARS researchers 
provided an overview of the depth and 
breadth of current research in the fol- 
lowing broad categories: 

e Genetics, breeding and germplasm, 
e Pest and disease management, 

e Physiology, cultural practices and 
sustainability, 

¢ Quality and health. 

The health aspect of grapes and wine 
is anticipated to be a major new area of 
research, with potential to benefit pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. ARS is 
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especially well-equipped in this field, 
with five scientists currently working on 
grape-related health projects. 

Just a few examples of current 
research include: 
¢ Grape variety and rootstock breed- 
ing and genetics, 

e Fungal disease resistance genomics, 
¢ Pierce’s disease and sharpshooter 
biology and control, 

¢ Nematode management and con- 
trol, 

e¢ Powdery mildew and bunch rot 
biology and control, 

e Vine microclimate and production 
management, 

e Vine water stress and cultivar suit- 
ability, 

¢ Cover crops and vineyard floor 
management, 

e Wine and grape quality, 

e Antioxidants in fresh grapes. 

This represents just the tip of the ARS 
research “iceberg,” and it is easy to see 
that most of these issues have universal 
appeal to grapegrowers in all regions. 
The wine and grape industry needs to 
ensure that it is fully engaged with this 
research, and that new knowledge, 
technology and practices are efficiently 
and effectively disseminated to indus- 
try end-users. A constant theme 
throughout the discussions was the 
need to improve information transfer. 

Under the umbrella of these four 
broad research areas, small groups 
began the task of running a gap analy- 
sis on current research. The following 
issues were identified: 

1. In the area of genomics, key issues 
are breeding and evaluation of plant 
materials for disease and pest resis- 
tance, environmental adaptability and 
commercial attributes; providing clean 
grapevine materials from around the 
world, and enabling technologies for 
improvement and evaluation of 
grapevines. 

2. Top priorities identified among 
pests and diseases included wood 
fungal pathogens, mildews, Pierce’s 
disease/sharpshooter control, estab- 
lishing economic thresholds, vine 
mealybug, weeds, post-harvest storage 
rots, and virus/virus-like organism 
detection and control. 

3. Key issues of physiology, cultural 
practices, and sustainability are fruit 
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ripening and development of com- 
pounds responsible for the flavor, 
aroma, color, and mouth-feel of grapes 
and grape products, the influence of 
environment and stress factors on vine 
performance, and sustainability from 
the vineyard to the end product. 

4. In the area of wine and grape quality 
and health, ARS will attempt to identify 
and quantify components that define 
quality, along with specifications that 
are important for quality determination. 
Other key industry priorities were: 
development of rapid, real-time analyt- 
ical methods to identify and quantify 
parameters of quality that can be trans- 
ferred to industry users; development 
of new uniform, statistical sampling 
methods for use in the field, and opti- 
mizing management practices to 
enhance quality parameters. 

A notable workshop outcome was the 
concurrence on many issues with 
national relevance. While there are press- 
ing regional issues such as cold hardi- 
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ness, crown gall, Pierce’s disease, and 
many others, there was strong consensus 
that a core of national priorities with 
research implications for grapegrowers 
in all 50 states were identified. The ARS- 
mission will be to respond to these prob- 
lems and specific regional needs. 

ARS is committed to integrating these 
priorities into existing and future research 
efforts by modifying existing research 
programs and creating new ones. The 
relationship with industry will be a 
dynamic one and will extend beyond 
NGWI to other key organizations such as 
the American Vineyard Foundation 
(AVF), Winegrape Growers of America, 
and state growers’ associations. 

AVF is cooperating closely with 
NGWI. AVF executive director Kim 
Waddell has been coordinating efforts to 
link the various research organizations. 
Six members of the AVF Board of 
Directors participated in this workshop, 
demonstrating the foundation’s interest 
in ARS and national viticulture issues. 
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Visit www.etslabs.com 
to learn more about: 


+ Genetic Detection 
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CERTIFICATE #1257-01 


Regular and clear communications 
between these groups will be a key factor 


in making this an effective relationship. — 


This will be facilitated at meetings and 
workshops featuring ARS research. 

Research without a transfer mecha- 
nism to the end-user is knowledge in a 
vacuum, without purpose or value. Dr. 
St. John made it very clear that ARS will 
cooperate with extension and outreach 
resources to disseminate their research 
results. ARS contributions to industry 
trade journals, conferences, and other 
information outlets will help to deliver 
the information and give the industry an 
appreciation for the valuable work per- 
formed by ARS scientists. 

The quality of ARS scientists is at 
the very highest level. They are care- 
fully selected and given a significant 


research budget, although many also ~ 


rely on outside funding to support 
their work. It is an impressive blend of 
veteran and young scientists, all shar- 
ing a passion for their work. 
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GRAPEGROWING 


For many observers, it is amazing to 
see a national grape and wine industry 
emerging from separate geographical 
and product closets. It is gratifying to 
see raisin, wine, and juice processing 
industries from many different states 
working together to define and solve 
problems on an equal playing field. It 
is exciting to engage an accomplished 
research agency like ARS, to see and 
hear its members’ interest and concern 
about problems facing the industry, 
and the sincerity of their desire to help. 

NGWI and ARS are natural partners. 
But NGWI hopes to do much more for 
the grape and wine industries. As other 
resources are identified, partnerships 
will form and a network of research and 
extension components will join forces to 
push knowledge, technology, practices, 
and innovation on behalf of all grape 
and wine growers. 

Missing at this meeting was ade- 
quate representation from industry 
and academia. A core industry value 
must be that research and extension are 
necessary, both to push quality and 
production and to better understand 
the complex viticulture and enology 
issues that we confront every day. 

There is no better example than 
Australia. No matter what one thinks 
of Australian wines, it is indisputable 
that they have built a strong and suc- 
cessful industry on the back of a well- 
funded and supported research and 
extension system. 

In order for this program to work, the 
various players in the grape industry 
must be fully engaged. It must be a per- 
sonal one, because the livelihood of our 
members and the success and sustain- 
ability of our industry depend on 
research and extension to make progress 
possible. NGWI and ARS will generate 
discernible and valuable research results 
that will help growers and winemakers 
to produce and market a better product. 

To view ongoing ARS viticulture 
research projects, go to www.ars. 
usda.gov/ and type in the keywords 
“viticulture” and “vineyard.” You can 
find out more about NGWI at their 
website at www.ngwi.org/ or call any 
of the initiative directors. 

Please get involved in this activity. It 
is for the good of the entire industry. 
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COWER STORY 


High Valley vineyard 
yields 13 grape varieties 


igh above the northeast 
shores of Clear Lake in Lake 
County, CA, Shannon 
Ridge Vineyards includes 
more than 250 vineyard acres planted 
along the steep volcanic ridges of High 
Valley at 2,100 to 2,400 feet elevation. 
Steep mountain ranges in excess of 
3,000 feet define this distinct growing 
area, which rise directly from the 
valley floor at 1,700 feet above sea 
level. Approximately nine miles long 
and three miles wide, its rare east-west 
transverse in the Californian Coastal 
Range was created by the volcanic 
activity of nearby Round Mountain. 
High Valley’s volcanic soils, con- 
taining brick-red cinders and pumice- 
like gravel and stones, provide supe- 
rior drainage. Chemical analyses of the 
soils reveals high calcium and potas- 
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SHANNON 


sium content and low phosphorous 
and magnesium levels. 

Combined with the cooling effects 
of Clear Lake, the elevation creates a 
natural and perpetual “wind machine.” 
During July and August, daily temper- 
ature swings of 60 to 70 degrees are 
common, producing higher acidity, 
improved tannin structure, darker 
color, and more concentrated fruit 
character in the wine. 

Clay and Margarita Shannon began 
planting grapevines along the ridge in 
1997. They began their own wine pro- 
duction of 2,500 cases maximum per 
year in 2002 to showcase the potential 
of their vines, under the Shannon 
Ridge brand with guidance from con- 
sulting winemaker Marco DiGiulio. 
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More than 27 wineries source grapes 
from Shannon Ridge Vineyards. 

The cover photo shows Petite Sirah 
vines spaced 9x6 on 1103-P rootstock 
ona VSP trellis that yield an average of 
four tons per acre (TPA). The cover 
crop including strawberry and crimson 
clover (seeded in the tractor rows) is 
mowed about four times per year, and 
never disced under. More than 50 vine- 
yard blocks, planted to 13 varieties, 
have north, south, east, or west expo- 
sure. 

Some varieties are on a VSP trellis. 
There is also a VSP hybrid trellis, with - 
a 12-inch wide cross arm 12 inches 
above the cordon, and a second 18-inch 
wide cross arm 12 inches above the 
lower cross arm, in some blocks of 
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Cabernet Sauvignon, Petite Sirah, 
Grenache, and Mouvedre. 

There are 140 acres (20 blocks) of 
Cabernet Sauvignon spaced 8x5 or 8x7 
on 5BB or 3309 rootstock, yielding an 
average six TPA. Forty acres (seven 
blocks) of Zinfandel on 110-R or St. 
George rootstock, spaced 8x5 or 8x6, 
yield an average 4.5 TPA. Another 36 
acres (five blocks) of Sauvignon Blanc 
on 3309 rootstock, spaced 8x7, yield an 
average six TPA. One 13-acre block of 
Grenache, spaced 9x7 on 3309 root- 
stock, yields an average three TPA. 

Almost six acres of Cabernet Franc 
(two blocks) on 1103-P rootstock are 
spaced 8x7 and yield five TPA average. 
More than four acres (one block) of 
Barbera on 110-R rootstock yield five 
TPA average. More than four acres 
(one block) of Merlot on 5BB rootstock, 
spaced 8x8, yield five TPA average. 
Four acres of Tempranillo on 1103-P 
rootstock, spaced either 9x5 or 9x7, 
yield three TPA average. 


COVER STORY 


Shannon Ridge’s 21 acres of Petite 
Sirah (three blocks) on 1103-P root- 
stock, spaced 9x6, yield four TPA. 
More than two acres of Syrah (four 
blocks) on 110-R rootstock, spaced 9x7, 
yield four TPA. 

Shannon Ridge also has small plant- 
ings of Mouvedre, Petite Verdot, 
Rousanne, and Viognier. |_| 
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Our Northern California wine industry is a world unto itself with a language, culture 
and set of finite resources. With over 27 years of serving the wine industry, this world 
is as much a part of Summit Engineering as our dedication to every project. 
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SYMPOSIUM 


More than 150,000 sq ft 
of equipment, products 
& services... 


The LATEST information 
from experts to help you 
succeed... 


Over 450 wine and grape 
industry exhibitors... 


Nearly 10,000 of your 
industry peers... 


Allin ONE place! 


January 24-26, 2006 
Sacramento Convention Center 
Sacramento, CA USA 


Registration and hotel 
information will be available 
in late October. 


For more information, please call 
530/753-3142 or visit our web site 
at www.unifiedsymposium.org. 
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Baum Thornley Architects 
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Dal Poggetto & Company, CPAs 
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eSkye Software 

ETS Laboratories 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Hall & Bartley 

Hansel Leasing, Inc. 

Hinman & Carmichael, LLP 
Matt Hollis, Architect 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Kennedy /Jenks Consulting 
Lescure Engineers, Inc. 

Lodi Winegrape Commision 
Fred Lyon Pictures 

Modular Information Systems 
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Premier Power Renewable Energy 
récolte energy 

Renewable Technologies 
Craig Root & Associates 
Scion Advisors 

Scott Laboratories 

Sierra Solar Systems 
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SolarCraft Services 
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Stoel Rives, LLP 

Summit Engineering 

Taylor Lombardo Architects 
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VinNow Software 

Vinquiry, Inc. 

Waterleaf Architecture 
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pW SHOWCASE 


ADI SysTeMs INC. 

ADI Systems Inc. provides on-site 
wastewater treatment systems to 
wineries and industrial processors. 
Technologies range from the propri- 
etary low-rate anaerobic ADI-BVF 
digester to the proprietary aerobic 
ADI-SBR (sequencing batch reactor), 
with a variety of technologies in 
between. The newest technology 
(available in the U.S. and Canada 
only) is the ADI-MBR (membrane bio- 
logical reactor), incorporating Kubota 
flat-plate membranes. 

ADI Systems Inc. prefers the design- 
build approach to carrying out projects. 
When there is a question of treatability, 
pilot studies are often carried out either 
at ADI’s lab or on site. Every need is 
different, and each treatment train is 
designed and built according to the 
customer’s unique need. 


As one of the ADI group of compa- 
nies, ADI Systems does projects under 
an ISO 9001:2000 quality management 
system. A _ sister company, ADI 
Limited, is fully registered, and ADI 
Systems utilizes ADI Limited’s multi- 
disciplinary services in carrying out 
projects, and incorporates the ISO 
quality standard in its own day-to-day 
business. 

Check the website for more details 
on the many services and products 
offered by ADI and the entire group of 
companies. 

For more information, contact: 

ADI Systems Inc. 

Connie Smith 

1133 Regent St. #300 

Fredericton, NB E3B 3Z2 Canada 

tel: 800/561-2831 (U.S. and Canada) or 

506 / 452-7307; fax: 506/452-7308 

e-mail: systems@adi.ca 

website: www.adisystems.ca 
PLEASE SEE ADI SYSTEMS AD, PAGE 79. 
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ESKYE SOFTWARE 

Founded by leaders in the con- 
sumer-packaged goods and distribu- 
tion industries, eSkye Solutions is a 
leading provider of software and ser- 
vices to the wine, spirits, and beverage 
industry. eSkye Software’s Blend and 
WiPS enable the world’s leading 
wineries and brand owners to produce 
and sell the best product possible by 
efficiently managing investment out- 
lays and inventory, tracking all steps 
in the production process, ensuring 
compliance with the many statutory 
reporting requirements. 

eSkye’s eChannel Management 
Suite efficiently connects trading part- 
ners electronically and facilitates man- 
aging national accounts and synchro- 
nizing pricing and promotions across 
the 3-tier system. eSkye serves more 
than 200 wine and spirits brand own- 
ers and distributors with its products 
and services. 

In 2005, eSkye’s Missing Link 
Darwine service provided retail 
account level depletion reporting ser- 
vices from over 144 wine and spirits 
distributors in the U.S. This web-based 
reporting tool provides real time link- 
age to the most important information 
for winery field sales personnel to 
effectively call on distributors, key 
accounts, and national retailers. 


The Blend Production Packaged 
Goods Module tracks items used in 
wine production and cased goods. The 
Package Goods module includes 
batch-tracking supports for the new 
FDA Bio-Terrorism requirements. 

For more information, contact: 

eSkye Software, LLC 

Bronwen Carlin 

13716 Arnold Dr., Glen Ellen, CA 95442 

tel: 707/996-9754; fax: 707/996-5509 

e-mail: bcarlin@eskyesolutions.com 


PREMIER POWER 

Is your winery or vineyard suffering 
due to high electric bills? You can slash 
your electric bill to near $0 by 
installing a solar power system. 
Premier Power solar systems convert 
sunlight into electricity and create 
enough energy to power a facility on a 
daily basis. 


2 Premier Power 


For a limited time, the state of 
California is offering incentives up to 
40% on the cost of a solar electric sys- 
tem for businesses. In addition to these 
savings, the federal government now 
offers a 30% federal tax credit, a 7.5% 
state tax credit, and an accelerated 


depreciation of five years for the total - 


cost of a system. Solar energy will 
never be more affordable! 


Premier Power can provide a winery 
or vineyard with a turnkey solar 
power system including a site survey, 
all building permits, system installa- 
tion, and filing of all paperwork to 
obtain rebates and interconnect to the 
electric power grid. Stop paying the 
electric company and invest in a solar 
electric system to reduce operating 
costs, improve your bottom line, and 
help the environment. It’s a no- 
brainer! 

For more information, contact: 

Premier Power Renewable Energy 

4961 Windplay Dr., Ste. 100 

El Dorado Hills, CA 95762 

tel: 877/939.0400 

e-mail: info@premierpower.com 

website: www.premierpower.com 


Renée-Nicole Kubin, Sommelier 

Oversees the cellar at Restaurant Gary Danko, 
as critically acclaimed for its impressive and 
influential wine list as it is for the dishes 
created by the world-renowned chef himself. 


Grace Family Vineyards 

2000 Napa Valley Cabernet Sauvignon 

Aged to perfection in Seguin Moreau barrels, 
this remarkable wine has been compared to 
an excellent Margaux. Good Karma also adds 
to the flavor of this premium wine, as the 
Grace family donates all profits to charity. 


Seguin Moreau Chateau Traditional “SC” 
This “Selection Cabernet” barrel helps top 
winemakers like Grace Family Vineyards craft 
the kind of wines that score points with the 
best sommeliers — and their customers. 


Wines aged in Seguin Moreau barrels top Renée-Nicole Kubin’s list at Restaurant Gary Danko 


Seguin Moreau is scoring points with the world’s greatest winemakers. How about you? 


Call 707.252.3408 or visit www.seguinmoreaunapa.com 
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AMERICAN AcCREDIT 

American AgCredit has meant 
“money for agriculture” for nearly 90 
years and, in that time, has grown to be 
the nation’s fifth largest farm credit asso- 
ciation by focusing on the unique needs 
and cycles of growers and producers. 


Headquartered in the heart of 
California wine country, American Ag 
Credit has provided wine industry 
financing for more than 30 years, 
funding in excess of one billion dollars 
in vineyard and winery loans. An 
active participant in the wine commu- 
nity, American AgCredit is a member 
and/or supporter of Sonoma County 
Wineries Association, Napa Valley 
Vintners Association, California 
Association of Wine Grape Growers, 
Wine Institute, Wine Market Council, 
American Vineyard Grape Exposition, 
and Unified Wine & Grape Sym- 
posium. 

Through good vintages and bad, 
American AgCredit is there to finance: 
. Real estate loans 
. Vineyard development 
. Winery construction 
. Facilities improvement 
. Equipment, barrel, and tank leasing 
. Operating lines of credit for crops 
and wine inventory 

In an industry defined by variables, 
American Ag Credit is a constant you 
can depend on for customized financ- 
ing, flexible terms, and competitive 
rates for your winery or vineyard 
needs. 

For more information, contact: 

American AgCredit 

200 Concourse Blvd., Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax 707/545-9400 

e-mail: tlindley@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE AMERICAN AGCREDIT AD, PAGE 31. 
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AXIOM ENGINEERS 

Axiom Engineers™ is a California 
Central Coast and Napa Valley con- 
sulting engineering firm specializing 
in winery and commercial building 
design. Axiom Engineers is small 
enough to care, yet large enough to 
serve your most sophisticated winery 
engineering and design needs from 
concept to completion. 

Axiom Napa and Monterey project 
managers, engineers, and designers 
have a combined experience of over 80 
successful projects and 100 years of 
winery operation, design, and con- 
struction experience. 


Axiom Engineers™ 


Winery projects ranging from 2,000- 
case boutique wineries to 30,000-ton 
custom crush facilities have been suc- 
cessfully completed. 
¢ Gentle fruit handling systems 
e Fermentation and barrel storage 
e Wastewater permitting and design 
e Water systems permitting and design 
e Process piping systems 
¢ Refrigeration and controls 
¢ Cogeneration and solar energy 
e. Receiving and crush pads 
¢ HVAC and plumbing 
¢ Hospitality 
¢ Cave ventilation and radiant cooling 
¢ Fire protection and smoke control 
e LEED and green building 

Axiom truly understands that one 
size or style does not fit all. Axiom’s 
engineers use their knowledge and 
experience to work with your team to 
determine what is right for your wine 
style and your business model. 

For more information, contact: 

Axiom Engineers, Inc. 

Raymond Cole, President 

1712 Jefferson St., Napa, CA 94559-1703 

tel: 831/649-8000 (Monterey); 

707 [251-1468 (Napa) 

e-mail: rayc@axiomengineers.com 

website: www.axiomengineers.com 
PLEASE SEE AXIOM ENGINEERS AD, PAGE 34, 


WINEAMERICA INSURANCE 

WineAmerica Insurance Admini- 
strators is a leading national firm pro- 
viding risk management and insur- 
ance services to the wine industry. 
Wineries have unique characteristics 
when it comes to risk management 
and insurance needs. Winery owners 
and managers should look to a firm 
that has significant experience with 
the wine industry to protect their 
investment. This requires both an 
agent and carrier who understand 
your needs. 

WineAmerica Insurance Admini- 
strators have been insuring more than 
350 wineries for over 24 years. 
WineAmerica Insurances depth and 
breath of experience extends to carri- 
ers who have policies customized to 
WineAmerica’s requirements to meet 
the needs of wineries. A policy can be 
scaled from a very small operation to a 
large multi-site operation. With a large 
base of wineries, WineAmerica is able 
to leverage carriers to provide very 
competitive rates. 


WineAmerica 


The National Association of American Wineries 


Insurance Administrators 
1-800-524-4442 


Providing a policy is only the first 
step. Wine America services clients in 
an ongoing basis to make sure that the 
insurance matches their needs. When 
a claim occurs, WineAmerica will 
advise you of the best way to handle 
the claim. 

For more informtion contact: 

WineAmerica Insurance 

Administrators 

Sue Varnell, COO 

Peter Liesenfelt, Account Executive 

84 S. First St., 2nd Floor, San Jose, CA 95113 

tel: 800/524-4442: fax: 408/947-7115 

website: www.WineAmericalnsurance.com 
PLEASE SEE WINEAMERICA INSURANCE AD, PAGE 38. 
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VINQUIRY 

Vinquiry provides analytical ser- 
vices, winemaking products, sensory 
services, and enological consulting to 
the wine industry. In order to make 
these components more available, 
Vinquiry has three locations. The loca- 
tions in Sonoma County, Napa 
County, and the Central Coast offer 
personalized and expert service for 
every customer. 


VINQUIRY 


Vinquiry is continuously expanding 
the range of services available to wine- 
makers. The new Core Juice Panel pro- 
vides basic information of winegrape 
juice including information on fruit 
maturity and nutritional status. 

Along with newer tests, Vinquiry 
offers basic wine analysis to assist the 
winemaker in their goals. Vinquiry’s 
expertise in microbiology is the best 
available in the industry. Services 
include culturing and _ identifying 
yeasts and bacteria, evaluating fer- 
mentation populations, and assessing 
wines prior to bottling. 

Vinquiry enological and sensory 
consultants are available for any situa- 
tions that may arise. Consultants offer 
second opinions to find the best solu- 
tions to optimizing wine quality or 
avoiding costly problems. 

Please call 707/838-6312, or visit 
www.vinquiry.com to request a listing 
of the wine analyses available. 

For more information, contact: 

Vinquiry 

7795 Bell Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 

tel: 707 / 838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 

e-mail: info@vinquiry.com 

website: www.vinquiry.com 
PLEASE SEE VINQUIRY AD, PAGE 48. 


JosepH W. Cia Co. 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 
is the wine industry’s oldest, largest, 
and most comprehensive grape and 
bulk wine brokerage in the U.S. and 
internationally. Annual sales are over 
110 million gallons (416 million liters). 

Many wine brokerage services 
include: grape contracts; grape pro- 
cessing contracts; complete negotia- 
tions of bulk wine purchasing and 
sales; tasting, blending, and finishing 
wines by on-staff enologists; objective 
information, including comprehensive 
long-term market analysis; evaluation 
of inventory quality and current mar- 
ket values; and locating unlabeled case 
goods or wine for private labeling. 

The Ciatti Company has the most 
extensive and up-to-date product line 
of premium varietals; generic wines; 
grape and fruit concentrates; brandy 
and high proof from grape, citrus, and 
grain. Internationally, Ciatti can broker 
exports of U.S. wines to overseas mar- 
kets and imports of foreign wines to 
California labels and wineries, includ- 
ing wines from Australia, Chile, 
France, Argentina, and other major 
wine growing regions including South 
Africa. 

Joe Ciatti, John Ciatti, Greg Liven- 
good, and John White specialize in 
premium coastal varietals and share 
responsibility for all California winer- 
ies. Chris Welch is responsible for 
ultra-premium wineries in California. 
Chris Braun, Daniel Murphy, and 
Dennis Schrapp cover international 
markets and wineries outside Califor- 
nia. Glenn Proctor and Johnny 
Leonardo are responsible for broker- 
ing grapes and assist with California 
wineries. Andy Bivona and Greg 
Magill specialize in varietal juices and 
concentrates, beverage alcohol, and all 
natural grape colors. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 

1101 Fifth Ave. #170, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/458-5150; fax: 415/458-5160 

e-mail: gayle@ciatti.com 

website: www.ciatti.com 
PLEASE SEE JOSEPH CIATTI CO. AD, PAGE 23 


BAR ARcHITECTS 

With over 25 years of specialized 
experience in the planning and design 
of wineries throughout California, 
BAR Architects brings unique exper- 
tise and knowledge of the associated 
facility requirements that support the 
latest winemaking processes. Projects 
have ranged in scope and size, includ- 
ing wine production and storage facil- 
ities, visitor centers, tasting rooms, 
reception areas, art galleries, confer- 
ence facilities, retail operations, caves, 
and winery tour sequence. 


BARARC 


HOY eG ios 


The firm is currently working on a 
new winery for Merryvale Vineyards 
(Napa, CA), and for the Trinchero 
Family Winery (Napa), and recently 
completed design of the Carvalho 
Family Winery at Old Sugar Mill 
(Clarksburg, CA) 

Additional projects include: expan- 
sion and renovation of Robert 
Mondavi Winery — To Kolan (Oak- 
ville); Mumm Napa Winery & Visitor 
Center; Silverado Vineyards; Jordan 
Winery; Stonestreet and Cardinale 
Wineries; Staglin Winery and caves; 
and Robert Young Winery. 

BAR’s quality of work is evidenced 
by a high number of repeat clients and 
creation of award-winning projects 
that are timeless and enduring. BAR 
Architects was recognized by the AIA 
California Council as Firm of the Year 
2000. 

For more information, contact: 

BAR Architects 

Jeff Goodwin, AIA 

543 Howard St. San Francisco, CA 94105 

tel: 415/293-5700; fax: 415/293-5701 

website: www.bararch.com 
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TAYLOR LOMBARDO ARCHITECTS 

Taylor Lombardo Architects (TLA) 
is a design-oriented firm with special- 
ized experience in all components of 
winery design. Services include use 
permit consultation, architectural 
design, construction administration, 
campus planning, facility operations, 
flow, and production mechanics. 


In addition to production compo- 
nents, TLA is equipped to accommo- 
date hospitality, administration, labo- 
ratory, and break-area requirements. 
Design experience in high-end resi- 
dential, farm-workers housing, and 
restaurants provides useful resources 
for material finishes and lighting. 

TLA’s winery client list includes 
Cakebread Cellars, Nickel & Nickel, 
Cuvaison, Peay Vineyards, Kenzo 
Winery, Joseph Phelps Vineyards 
(JPV), and Silver Oak Cellars. 

Ongoing projects with Kenzo and 
JPV-Freestone focus on the integration 
of time-honored, gravity-assisted pro- 
cessing with cutting edge technologi- 
cal innovations. A stepped building 
works with the site topography and 
allows overlapping program elements 
unique adjacencies in both plan and 
section. An overhead gantry system 
provides freedom of movement for a 
punch-down unit above open-top fer- 
mentors. 

TLA is committed to working with 
winery client’s unique design parame- 
ters, offering design solutions that are 
both aesthetically pleasing and suit- 
able for production of high quality 
wine. 

For more information, contact: 

Taylor Lombardo Architects 

529 Commercial St. #400 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/433-7777; fax; 415/433-7717 
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SOLARCRAFT SERVICES 

SolarCraft Services, Inc., is one of 
the most experienced solar energy 
contractor/retailer in Northern Cali- 
fornia. SolarCraft earned its reputation 
as “Solar Energy Experts” by provid- 
ing excellent solar electric and solar 
thermal services for small business 
operations and residential installa- 
tions. Over the years, the company has 
grown to serve larger business pro- 
jects. 

In 2004/2005 SolarCraft completed 
several notable medium and large 
commercial and wine industry pro- 
jects including: Fountaingrove Golf & 
Athletic Club, Santa Rosa; Raymond 
Burr Winery, Healdsburg; Cline 
Cellars, Sonoma; Geyserville Fire 
Station; Woodlands Market, Kentfield; 
and San Marin Associates offices, 
Novato. 


Owners, Bill Stewart and Dennis 
Nuttman, founded SolarCraft in 1984. 
For more than 20 years, the certified 
“Marin County Green Business” has 
been providing solar thermal and 
solar electric consulting, design, sales, 
installation, and maintenance services. 

SolarCraft has installed more than 
3,200 solar energy systems in northern 
California totaling over a million 
square feet of solar energy collectors. 
Every year, SolarCraft-installed energy 
systems save customers $6.5 million 
and eliminate more than 24,000 tons of 
greenhouse gasses. 

Call SolarCraft Services today to 
schedule a free energy analysis of your 
business or home. 

For more information, contact: 

SolarCraft Services, Inc. 

Chris Bunas 

285 Bel Marin Keys Blvd., Ste. D 

Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 415/382-7717 

e-mail: infor@solarcraft.com 

website: www.solarcraft.com 


ScION ADvisors 

Scion Advisors, a professional advi- 
sory firm, is dedicated to helping wine 
family leaders unlock the value in 
their businesses, transforming them 
into sustainable organizations with 
obvious brand equity. 

Scion works from an integrated per- 
spective of the family business enter- 
prise with advisors who seek to 
understand the unique challenges that 
affect your family, culture, business 
and position in the wine industry; 
assist you in refining your plan, devel- 
oping the structure and practices, link- 
ing strategy to execution. 


cion Advisors 


Scion’s three partners, seasoned 
executives who combine a unique 
understanding of the wine industry 
with broad business expertise and 
innovative business practices, are pas- 
sionate about helping wine business 
leaders find creative solutions to their 
toughest issues. These can include: 
recovering from declining perfor- 
mance; navigating major business 
transitions with more confidence; 
preparing for succession; and leading 
for successful execution. 

Scion works with clients to produce 
business assessments; develop reality- 
based strategic and financial plans; 
successful execition practices. The net 
results for Scion clients are distinctive 
answers that deliver faster growth in 
brand value and more enduring profitability. 

Deborah Steinthal, Mark Cosens, and 
Vicky Farrow have worked with 
dozens of wine family business owners 
and chief executives to navigate impor- 
tant transitions in their businesses. 

For more information, contact: 

Scion Advisors 

3535 Hagen Rd., Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/258-9130; fax: 707 / 258-9132 

e-mail: Deborah@scionadvisors.com 

website: www.scionadvisors.com 
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SUMMIT ENGINEERING, INC. 

With over hundreds of successfully 
completed winery projects across 
North America, Summit Engineering 
has the knowledge and expertise to 
design a facility that will fit your cur- 
rent and future needs. The firm’s 
extensive background and breadth of 
design services allows it to efficiently 
complete your project while creating 
savings in time and cost without sacri- 
ficing the quality you deserve. Summit 
has the in-house capabilities and 
industry relationships to respond to 
practically all project design needs 
from conception to completion. The 
Summit staff is comfortable working 
as a project leader or member of the 
client’s chosen design team. 


SUMMIT 


Summit Engineering offers the fol- 

lowing services: 

e Master planning, 

e Permitting assistance, 

e Sitework design, 

¢ Structural design, 

e Sanitary and process wastewater 
design, 

e Electrical engineering services from 
Summit’s suitel6 Electrical Engineer- 
ing division. 

The quality of Summit’s design 
directly influences the much greater 
project-construction cost. In-depth 
expertise, broad experience, and an 
overall-project orientation combine to 
provide the highest value for your 
design dollar. 

Summit Engineering announces the 
appointment of two new principals; 
Carl Christofferson, civil division 
manager; and Andrew Tchirkine, SE 
— structural division manager. 

For more information, contact: 

Summit Engineering, Inc. 

Jane Rogan 

463 Aviation Blvd., #200 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/527-0775; fax: 707/527-0212 
PLEASE SEE SUMMIT ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 49. 


ViNNow SOFTWARE 

VinNOW*® software was designed by 
a winery, specifically for wineries, to 
manage customer data and purchase 
histories, tasting room point-of-sale, 
wine clubs with automated credit card 
processing, multiple location inven- 
tory tracking, and wine production. 
The software will run on a single 
stand-alone computer or a network 
multi-person operation. 

Features of VinNOW: 
e Designed as one comprehensive 
program. No need to import or export 
data to operate all modules; 
¢ Installation wizard assists with sys- 
tem setup; 
¢ One-step wine club processing — 
create only one order and VinNOW 
does the rest; 
e Manages an unlimited number of 
wine clubs with special processing 
requirements such as hold order for 
pickup without charging for shipping, 
skip next shipment, put a customer’s 
wine club on hold for a certain period 
of time, gift memberships for a specific 
number of shipments or time, desig- 
nate a credit card for wine use only; 
e Seamless integration! Shipping 
made easy! Connect directly to the 
UPS Online shipping computers from 
within VinNow. Prints UPS labels and 
tracks customer shipments; 
e Connects directly to the Vertical- 
Response computers for email and 
postcard marketing. VinNOW auto- 
matically maintains the customer 
database for bounces and un-sub- 
scribes, complying with anti-spam 
laws; 
¢ Very intuitive, easy-to-learn, user 
interface; 
e Kiosk software, included at no extra 
charge; 
e You are in control of your informa- 
tion, all data is stored on your com- 
puter. 

Update Software - VinNOW 

14620 S. Hwy 101, Hopland, CA 95449 

tel: 707/744-8850 

website: www.vinnow.com 
PLEASE SEE VinNOW AD, PAGE 44 


SIERRA SOLAR SYSTEMS 

Sierra Solar systens has been a ser- 
vice-oriented sysems engineering con- 
sultant and renewable energy outfitter 
worldwide for more than 25 years. 
Sierra Solar Systems offers top brand 
names at the lowest prices. 

From solar panels to energy-efficient 
appliances and water pumping, to 
compact flourescent lighting, Sierra 
Solar offers a wide variety of products 
relating to renewable energy. Visit the 
Sierra Solar website to view one of the 
largest selections of books and videos 
relating to solar energy installation. 


Sierra Solar Systems’ website pro- 
vides a database of published articles 
that concern all aspects of renewable 
energy. From high-tech telecommut- 
ing to net metering, Sierra Solar is ded- 
icated to providing quality resources 
for research in the solar industry. 

Another way Sierra Solar Systems is 
dedicated to the education and expan- 
sion of solar energy use is by provid- 
ing ongoing solar power seminars. 
Please call or visit the Sierra Solar 
website for more information regard- 
ing seminars. 

For more information, contact: 

Sierra Solar Systems 

563 Idaho Maryland Rd. 

Grass Valley, CA 95945 

tel: 530/273-6754; fax: 530/273-1760 

website: www.sierrasolar.com 
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Hoyt SHEPSTON, INC. 

Hoyt Shepston provides the bever- 
age industry with decades of interna- 
tional transportation experience for 
both the import and export of bever- 
ages and related beverage industry 
articles. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of the nation’s, and 
California’s, oldest custom house bro- 
kers and freight forwarder / OTIs offer- 
ing a full range of international trans- 
portation-related services. 


Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt Shepston’s 
staff of professionals and worldwide net- 
work of agents moves cargo with little or 
no effort by the client, in increments or 
the total transportation concept, integrat- 
ing all aspects of international trade 
between warehouses. 

Hoyt Shepston has resources and 
expertise to bring products to and 
from its various international supply 
points in a seamless transaction. Hoyt 
Shepston specialists offer all phases of 
documentation services, insurance, 
label approvals, TTB, drawback proce- 
dures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed 
by 150-plus years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office / marine 
division located on the Embarcadero 
in San Francisco, and a worldwide 
web of national and international 
agents. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

700-A Dubuque Ave. 

S. San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/675-HOYT (4698), ext. 311 

fax: 650/634-8063 

e-mail: fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 18. 


HANSEL LEASING, INC. 

For over 45 years, Hansel Leasing 
has been a premier source for leasing. 
Hansel Leasing continues as a full-ser- 
vice leasing company; providing 
leases for new and used vehicles and 
equipment. Every lease is customized 
to suit the specific needs of each client. 

Hansel Leasing knows the wine 
business. Stephen Hansel, president of 
Hansel Leasing, is owner/ winemaker 
of Walter Hansel Winery in Santa 
Rosa, CA. His hands-on experience 
and knowledge have been instrumen- 
tal in making the company what it is 
today — a leading leasing resource for 
the wine industry. 

As a direct lender, Hansel Leasing’s 
professionals are able to make credit 
decisions, create documents, and pay 
vendors in a timely manner. The staff’s 
goal is to make every transaction sim- 
ple and convenient for clients and 
their suppliers. 


4 ANSEL 


[EASING 


We Lease Everything! 


Hansel Leasing can provide lease- 
financing for your winery. The portfo- 
lio includes leases for: crushers, 
presses, bottling lines, stainless steel 
tanks, oak wine barrels, refrigeration 
systems, barrel racks, vineyard wind 
machines, sorting tables, forklifts, trac- 
tors, seeders, and sprayers. 

Need to lease something not on the 
list? Contact Hansel Leasing and see 
what the company can do. 

“When you lease with Hansel 
Leasing, you are working with the 
very best.” 

For more information, contact: 

Hansel Leasing, Inc. 

Jim Taylor, Lease Manager 

PO Box 3437, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/544-2822; fax: 707/578-8306 
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HALL & BARTLEY 

Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm specializing in the design 
and planning of wineries. Pictured is 
Clos La Chance Winery (San Martin, 
CA). Hall & Bartley’s unique talents 
go beyond traditional architecture in 
their ability to understand and ana- 
lyze the functional requirements of a 
modern winemaking facility. 


With 22 years experience, Hall & 
Bartley are responsible for the design 
and planning of many California pre- 
mier wineries including; Flowers 
Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, Geyser 


Peak Winery, Chateau St. Jean, 
Kendall-Jackson’s La Crema facility, 
Atlas Peak Vineyards, Meridian Vine- 
yards, and St. Francis Winery. 

Through careful consideration and 
attention to clients’ desires, Hall & 
Bartley remains a leading winery 
architect in the U.S. 

Current projects include Sbragia 
Winery, Lions Peak Vineyards, DuMol 
Winery, Merlo Winery, and Pisoni 
Vineyards. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include fea- 
sibility studies, master planning, 
process-sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, construction doc- 
ument preparation, government per- 
mitting assistance, and construction 
administration for both new and exist- 
ing winery projects. 

For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Hwy, Ste. LB 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 

e-mail: scott@hallandbartley.com 

website: www.hallandbartley.com 
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Stoel Rives, LLP 


As counsel to more than 80 wineries 
and vineyards, Stoel Rives is a trusted 
advisor and advocate for the wine 
industry. The Stoel Rives’ Winery & 
Vineyard Law practice group, with 
more than 40 lawyers in four states, 
has advised West Coast wineries and 
vineyards for 30 years. Stoel Rives ser- 
vices include: 
¢ Mergers, acquisitions, and leasing, 

e Alcohol and beverage licensing, 
e Trademark clearance / protection, 
e Taxation, 

¢ Employment counseling, 

¢ ADA compliance, 

e Estate/retirement planning, 

¢ Workplace/ facilities issues, 
Due diligence, 

Environmental litigation, 
Endangered species act, 

Water rights and water quality, 
¢ Environmental permitting, 

e Land use, 

e Real estate, 

¢ Construction and design, 

¢ Contracts, 

e Financing. 

Stoel Rives lawyers keep in step 
with the complexities and trends of 
the wine industry and focus attention 
on the issues that matter. Broad expe- 
rience allows Stoel Rives to advise 
clients on a wide range of legal mat- 
ters, including regulatory permitting. 
Whether you are producing 60 million 
or 600 cases, Stoel Rives provides solu- 
tions to the challenges wineries face as 
they develop strategies and deliver 
their products. 

For more information, contact: 

Stoel Rives, LLP 

900 SW 5th Ave, #2600, Portland, OR 97204 

tel: 503/224-3380; fax: 503/220-2480 

website: www.stoel.com 

Christopher R. Herman 

tel: 503/294-9236, or 206/386-7673 

e-mail: crhermann@stoel.com 

111 Sutter St., #700, San Francisco, CA 94104 

tel: 415/617-8900; fax: 415/676-3000 

John A. McKinsey 

tel: 916/319-4746 

e-mail: jamckinsey@stoel.com 
PLEASE SEE STOEL RIVES AD, PAGE 35. 
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GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES, INC. 

Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
was founded in Washington, D.C. in 
1957 to provide businesses with access 
to Federal Government offices and the 
vast amount of information available 
there from. 

Today, GLS has a large staff of 
experts trained in various areas includ- 
ing intellectual-property research and 
food and beverage labeling and com- 
pliance. All associates are college grad- 
uates whose average experience 
exceeds 10 years. 

GLS has obtained TIB (formerly 
BATF) label approvals along with pur- 
suing rulings on formula submissions, 
lab analysis results, advertising, and 
many other TTB matters for thousands 
of clients, including wineries, law 
firms, sole practitioners, Fortune 500 
companies, and smaller-sized busi- 
nesses throughout the U.S. 

GLS also specializes in performing 
trademark, patent, and copyright 
search services and is the only major 
trademark search firm that routinely 
searches both a computerized data- 
base of Federal trademark records and 
records from the U.S. Patent and 
Trademark Office’s library, including 
all “24-hour box” records. 

The GLS standard turnaround time 
for trademark searches is 48 hours. 
The firm’s location in Arlington, VA 
allows consultation and guidance 
from U.S. Patent and Trademark Office 
officials first-hand. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

200 N Glebe Rd., Ste. 321 

Arlington, VA 22203 

tel: 800/642-6564, or 

703 / 524-8200 outside U.S. 

fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 


PLEASE SEE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 25. 


ARTHUR ENGINEERING, INC. 

Arthur Engineering, Inc. is a 36-year 
electrical and control systems engi- 
neering consulting firm with 34 years 
of experience in the wine industry. 
Arthur Engineering is experienced in 
the application of alternate power 
sources such as solar, combined heat 
and power, and micro-turbine. 


ARTHUR ENGINEERING, INC. 


ELECTRICAL & CONTROL SYSTEM ENGINEERS 


For an objective view on the applica- 
tion of these alternate power sources 


in the winemaking process, please — 


give Arthur Engineering the opportu- 
nity to review projects that have been 
proposed for your facility. 

Arthur Engineering can also assist 
you with electrical master planning — 
making sure your facility is set up for 
the increase in production as your 
sales continue their upward trend, 
power distribution, power distur- 
bances, bottling line controls, solving 
bottling line control problems, work- 
ing with your electric utility provider, 
helping you protect your facility from 
your serving utility with proper short 
circuit and circuit protection analysis. 

What are the risks for your employ- 
ees from Arc Flash hazards? What 
does OSHA want you to do about Arc 
Flash hazards? What is an Arc Flash 
hazard? 

In other words — “if it’s electrical” 
— Arthur Engineering can help. 

For more information, contact: 

Arthur Engineering, Inc. 

Ken Arthur 

3137 Dwight Road, Suite 700 

Elk Grove, CA 95758 

tel: 916/394-0864; fax: 916/394-8986 

e-mail: kena@arthurengineering.com 

website: www.arthurengineering.com 
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ELyPsis, INC. 

Elypsis Inc. is a Microsoft Gold- 
Certified Partner offering fully inte- 
grated business software solutions for 
wineries. 


WineClub Manager / Tasting Room POS 

Elypsis has combined Microsoft 
Retail Management POS (69,000 
installations) with winery-specific 
modules. The POS system includes 
inventory, customer and sales man- 
agement with credit card processing. 
WineClub Manager™ allows com- 
plete membership maintenance for 
unlimited clubs, order processing, 
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club shipments, and mailing lists. 
Customer history from all order 
sources is easily accessible. Other 
modules include QuickCapture™ for 
driver’s license swipe signup, mixed 
case discounts, sales tax tracking, dis- 
count wine and merchandise at dif- 
ferent percentages, shipping valida- 
tions by state or zip, and much more. 


WineClub Manager™ 


FOR RMS 


eWinery 
eWinery is powered by Microsoft 
Navision (46,000 installations). 
eWinery is the only complete winery 
solution built into the Microsoft 
Business Solutions platform enabling 


spectacular success. 


Usually competition is healthy, but in vineyards, unwanted 
grasses and weeds steal water, nutrients and sunlight from 
your vines. Typically, controlling weeds requires costly chemicals 
that leave your soil barren and 
susceptible to run-off and erosion. 


The answer? Seed your rows with 
glyphosate-tolerant Aurora Gold 
hard fescue.Aurora Gold withstands 
up to a pint of glyphosate per acre, 
per application. With just two annual 
sprayings, you'll rid competitive 
weeds at $10 per acre, or less, 
without harming the environment 
or soil. Chosen by vineyards in 

Italy, California and Oregon with 
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it to leverage the technology and 
innovation of Microsoft. Modules 
include: GL, AP, AR, payroll, order 
management, purchasing, inventory, 
allocations, depletions and _ trade 
account management, contact man- 
agement, cellar management, futures, 
commissions, remote order and 
remote contact management within a 
single database. 


Micresoft 


For more information, contact: 
Elypsis, Inc. 

1957 Sierra Ave., Napa, CA 94558 
tel: 707/ 257-8912 

e-mail: info@elypsis.com 
website: www.elypsis.com 


HE COMPETITION 


After an eight-ounce rate 
application of glyphosate, 
Aurora Gold thrives while 
weeds are eliminated. 
(Photo taken 60 days after 


spraying.) 


800-247-6910 * www.turf-seed.com * email: info@turf-seed.com * fax: 503-651-2351 
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ETS LABORATORIES 

ETS Laboratories is one of the most 
advanced analytical wine laboratories 
in the world. Located in St. Helena — 
Napa Valley, ETS offers wineries and 
suppliers access to the most modern 
and technically-demanding analytical 
methods available in the wine indus- 
try. ETS is the only independent wine 
laboratory accredited by the American 
Association for Laboratory Accredita- 
tion to ISO 17025 quality standards. 


ETS provides a range of analytical 
services for grape and wine develop- 
ment through harvest, winemaking, 
aging, and bottling quality control. 
New in 2005, ETS introduces an ana- 
lytical program for wine spoilage 
organisms based on real-time gene 
detection and PCR replication. ETS is 
the sole U.S. licensee of this molecular 
technology with applications for the 
wine industry. 

ETS continues to meet and exceed 
the wine industry’s analytical needs 
by providing the highest standards of 
analytical data, quality assurance, cus- 
tomer service, and client confidential- 
ity. ETS offers courier pick—up services 
in Napa and Sonoma counties, and a 
convenient night drop box for after 
hours samples. Most test results are 
available within 24 hours. 

For more information, contact: 

ETS Laboratories 

California 

899 Adams St., #A, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707 / 963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 

Oregon 

1819 NE Baker St., McMinnville, OR 97128 

tel: 503/472-5149; fax: 503/217-0668 

Washington 

3020 Isaacs Ave., Walla Walla, WA 99362 

tel: 509/524-5182; fax: 509/526-8053 

e-mail: info@etslabs.com 

website: www.etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE ETS LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 46. 


LESCURE ENGINEERS, INC. 

Lescure Engineers, Inc., founded in 
1979, provides integrated professional 
services including project planning, 
land surveying, and civil engineering, 
offering a unique, comprehensive, and 
practical approach to winery and vine- 
yard development. 

Experienced engineers and surveyors 
provide responsive project management 
services in coordination with the client's 
architects and contractors. Multi-discipli- 
nary technicians provide project continu- 
ity from topographic mapping, design 
and plan preparation, to construction stak- 
ing. Project managers provide construc- 
tion-phase services including bidding 
assistance and construction observations. 

Services provided for winery and 
vineyard development projects include: 
e Use permit applications 
¢ Subdivision and lot line adjustment 
° Topographic surveying 
¢ Boundary surveying 
¢ Site improvement plans 
¢ Grading, drainage, and erosion control 
¢ Retaining wall design 
¢ Private driveway and bridge plans 
¢ Water rights applications 
e Reservoir and dam design 
e Water supply and delivery systems 
¢ Wastewater management systems 


ESOWRE 


ENGINEERS, INC 


Lescure Engineers has developed a 
reputation for innovative wastewater 
collection, treatment, and dispersal 
engineering. Project managers stay 
abreast of current technology by 
attending seminars and conferences 
and participating in industry associa- 
fionss, Leseure= Eneineersssdesion 
approach avoids a “one-size-fits-all” 
outcome. Instead, alternatives are ana- 
lyzed to arrive at a wastewater man- 
agement system best suited for site 
conditions and winery operations. 

For more information, contact: 

Lescure Engineers, Inc. 

4635 Old Redwood Hwy. 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/575-3427; fax: 707/542-2353 

e-mail: le@lescure-engineers.com 

website: www.lescure.biz 
PLEASE SEE LESCURE ENGINEERS AD, PAGE 42. 
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AcCobE, INC. 

AgCode has designed an informa- 
tion management solution to meet the 
unique needs of the vineyard industry. 
AgCode’s Total Ranch Solution is a 
complete field data collection system 
featuring a premier field payroll solu- 
tion in the industry, including payroll 
data collection and pay rule processing. 

AgCode’s Total Ranch also includes 
production planning and budgeting, 
resource data collection (including 
equipment and chemical), viticulture 
scouting, and phonology tracking. 

AgCode’s full-reporting suite allows 
users to go from “dock to doc” by 
docking the handheld to synchronize 
data to the web and creating docu- 
ments tailored to their needs. 


By combining Windows mobile 


technology, bar code scanning, GPS 
technology, secure Web-based data 
systems and AgCode’s Command 
Code technology, AgCode has made 
payroll and production data collection 
more efficient and precise. 


AgCod 
| vigil il 


AgCode’s premier payroll solutions 
allow supervisors to record time and 
productivity of a field labor force and 
collect information on the worker, crop 
harvested, or application performed 
while in the field. Payroll data is col- 
lected in the field using Windows CE 
handheld technology then synced to a 
secure web-based site where pay rules 
are calculated and hours can be 
viewed, audited, and approved for 
export into any back-office software. 

For more information, contact: 

AgCode, Inc. 

800 Industrial Park, Hwy. 28 

Starbuck, MN 56381 

tel: 877/250-8435; fax: 320/239-4067 
PLEASE SEE AGCODE AD, PAGE 34. 
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LopI WINEGRAPE COMMISSION 

Nestled between the San Francisco 
Bay and the Sierra Nevada mountains 
is the Lodi wine region, a breath of 
fresh air in the world of California 
wine. Lodi enjoys a classic Mediter- 
ranean climate perfect for creating 
fruit-forward wines that are winning 
over consumers worldwide. 

Lodi’s star is rising on the Northern 
California wine scene. More Cabernet 
Sauvignon, Merlot, Chardonnay, and 
Sauvignon Blanc grapes are grown in 
Lodi than in any other region. The 
deep, sandy, clay loam soil is espe- 
cially great for growing Zinfandel. 
Remarkably, some of Lodi’s “old vine” 
Zinfandels date back to the late 1800s! 

Lodi growers have created the Lodi 
Wine & Visitor Center, where seasoned 
wine professionals and casual enthusi- 
asts alike discover the broad range of 
full-flavored wines Lodi has to offer. 
Over 150 wines are available for tast- 
ing and sale at the center. Visitors can 
also revel in the many educational dis- 
plays and interactive exhibits before 
continuing their Lodi winetasting 
adventure at over 55 local wineries. 

Due to its convenient location and 
special event capabilities, the Lodi 
Wine & Visitor Center is happy to host 
wine industry events. 

For more information, contact: 

Lodi Winegrape Commission 

tel: 209 / 367-4727 


PLEASE SEE LODI WINEGRAPE COMMISION AD, PAGE 
16. 
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RENEWABLE TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 

Renewable Technologies, Inc. (RTI) 
has been an industry leader, providing 
solar electric solutions for vineyards 
and wineries looking to manage their 
cash flow and add a sustainable aspect 
to their vision for their business. RTI 
can provide the details specific to your 
renewable energy project, including 
rebates, tax incentives, funding, and 
construction costs. 

RTI’s in-house engineering team 
provides unique solutions for each 
client’s needs, including  roof- 
mounted, rack-mounted in the vine- 
yard, or custom solar support struc- 
tures that provide shaded parking. 


WW 


RENEWABLE TECHNOLOGIES INCORPORATED 


Darryl Conklin, president of RTT, 
notes that wine industry leaders 
embrace sustainable farming and busi- 
ness practices that showcase to others 
the true nature of corporate responsi- 
bility. They also recognize the eco- 
nomic and public relations value of 
adding a SolarStar™ Electrical Energy 
System to their facility. 

Jim and Suzy Gullett (Vino Noceto 
Winery, Plymouth, CA) are very satis- 
fied with the design, installation qual- 
ity, and production of the SolarStar™ 
Electrical Energy System installed by 
RTI in 2002. The Gullets took compet- 
ing bids for the original project, but 
when they increased the system capac- 
ity by 200% in 2004, they awarded the 
project directly to RTT. 

RTI provides turnkey vineyard and 
winery solar photovoltaic installa- 
tions. Please call to discuss your vision, 
and to schedule a site survey and eco- 
nomic analysis. 

For more information, contact: 

Renewable Technologies, Inc. 

PO Box 1569, 11851 Fibreform Rd. 

Sutter Creek, CA 95685 

tel: 209/223-3002 

e-mail: sales@renewable.com 
PLEASE SEE RTI AD, PAGE 75. 
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Dat Poccerto & COMPANY LLP, CPAs 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP spe- 
cializes in accounting, tax, and con- 
sulting services for privately-held 
businesses and their owners, with a 
particular emphasis in the wine indus- 
try. The firm’s partners have been 
accountants and consultants since 
1975 and have worked with compa- 
nies of all sizes, from those with 
annual revenues under $50,000 to 
those with more than $500 million in 
annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic plan- 
ning; financial modeling; transaction 
consulting for mergers, acquisitions, 
and divestitures; tax strategies and 
business planning; and traditional ser- 
vices, such as auditing and account- 
ing, tax planning and preparation, and 
accounting systems development and 
consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP have extensive wine 
industry experience and are frequently 
able to make cost and tax savings rec- 
ommendations to clients. They have 
an excellent reputation for clear com- 
munication skills, technical abilities, 
and responsiveness to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s prac- 
tice is maintained by a program of for- 
mal technical training for staff that 
greatly exceeds state licensure require- 
ments and the programs of most other 
accounting firms. The most current 
technologies are employed to deliver 
client service in an efficient and cost- 
effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competi- 
tive cost, provided by experienced 
professionals with broad consulting 
skills tailored to the needs of the wine 
industry, contact Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, Ste. 100 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: www.dalpoggetto.com 
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TRADEPULSE 

TradePulse is a leading wine and 
spirits industry system for making 
sense of the supply chain, managing 
brands and products, and identifying 
sales on- and off-premise retail sales 
opportunities. 

Ten of the thirty largest wine compa- 
nies in the U.S. are using TradePulse 
including: The Wine Group, J. Lohr, 
Charles Krug/CK Mondavi, Heck 
Estates, and Chateau Ste Michelle. The 
system is also being used by numer- 
ous importers including: Frederick 
Wildman, Click Wine Group, and 
Boisset America. The system has been 
commercially available for more than 
five years with version 5.0 introduced 
early in 2005. 


TRADE@PULSE 


Leading beverage alcohol compa- 
nies use TradePulse because it saves 
time and money. TradePulse enables 
companies to outsource the time-con- 
suming and cumbersome process of 
gathering monthly distributor deple- 
tion and retail sales data. TradePulse 
currently gathers, cleanses, and deliv- 
ers reporting for 800 distributors and 
more than 1,500 markets. The business 
intelligence reporting modules present 
the information in an easy-to-read for- 
mat (accessible via the internet). 

TradePulse enables sales manage- 
ment to: 

e Accurately forecast shipment and 
depletion goals, 

¢ Build strong brands by understand- 
ing the details of brand and product 
performance, 

¢ Develop and enhance distributor 
relationships, 

¢ Create, update, and analyze timely 
reporting for the management team 
and investors. 

For more information, contact: 

TradePulse 

35 Leveroni Ct. #100, Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 800/884-1444; fax: 415/382-5905 


RECOLTE ENERGY 

Récolte Energy helps its clients 
become more profitable and sustain- 
able by reducing their energy usage 
and costs. Recommendations include 
building design and equipment 
changes, energy conservation mea- 
sures, rate structure changes, con- 
sumption pattern modifications, and 
on-site electricity generation, using its 
clients’ economic, technical, aesthetic, 
environmental, and social criteria. 


Reécolte 


PEE, Cray 


www.recolteenergy.com 


Récolte is vendor- and technology- 
neutral. The company recommends 
photovoltaic, solar thermal, cogenera- 
tion, biomass, or hybrid solutions and 
identifies the best qualified vendors to 
implement the project. 

Récolte educates its clients about 
best practices from other businesses 
and industries and encourages staff 
participation in the design of solutions 
to ensure successful implementation 
and adoption. Récolte establishes sys- 
tems to recognize individual and orga- 
nizational achievements. 

Récolte audits existing, and reviews 
design of new, buildings and 
processes. Its detailed benchmarking 
and audit reports show current and 
forecast energy sources and uses, and 
savings and costs for various energy 
conservation and generation mea- 
sures. 

For each measure, récolte prepares 
request for proposals or specifications 
documents; evaluates, helps select, 
and manages vendors; negotiates 
prices and terms; evaluates vendor 
contracts, including maintenance and 
performance agreements; interfaces 
with the client’s CPA about potential 
tax consequences; and develops pro- 
ject financing, based on current incen- 
tives and emerging environmental 
markets. 

For more information, contact: 

récolte energy 

3901 Lake County Hwy. 

Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-1060; fax: 707/942-1065 


BAUM THORNLEY ARCHITECTS LLP 

Founded in 1994, Baum Thornley 
Architects is a San Francisco architec- 
tural firm focusing on custom winery, 
office, and residential design. Princi- 
pals Robert Baum and Douglas 
Thornley have worked together since 
the mid-1980s and share a passion for 
the crafts of architecture, building, and 
urban design. They bring their collab- 
orative approach to all aspects of the 
business, including their relationships 
with clients, builders, consultants, and 
staff. 

Baum Thornley’s award-winning 
design for the Estate House at 
Duckhorn Vineyards in Napa Valley 
recalls the estate homes of the sur- 


rounding area, while incorporating a _ 


courtyard and lawn terrace that 
strongly link the building to the land- 


scape. 


The new Vineyard House at 
Paraduxx Winery in Napa Valley refer- 
ences historic farmstead enclaves in 
the region, with board and batten 
wood siding and a sweeping covered 
veranda overlooking the winery and 
nearby vineyard. 

For Lynmar Winery in Sonoma 
County, the new gravity-flow winery 
facility, 9,000 sq ft wine cave, and visi- 
tor center are all designed to fit harmo- 
niously with the rolling hills of the 
agrarian setting. 

Regardless of the project, Baum 
Thornley is noted for thoughtful, well- 
crafted buildings that belong to their 
settings. 

For more information, contact 

Baum Thornley Architects LLP 

95 Brady St., San Francisco, CA 94103 

tel: 415/503-1411; fax: 415/503-1471 

e-mail: bta@btarchitects.com 

website: www.btarchitects.com 
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Cork QuALITY COUNCIL 

The Cork Quality Council (CQC) is a 
nonprofit organization sponsored by 
industry leaders in the U.S. natural 
cork industry. Current members are: 
Amorim Cork America, Cork Supply 
USA, Ganau America, Juvenal Direct, 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule, M.A. Silva 
Corks USA, Portocork America, and 
Scott Laboratories. 

All members adhere to stringent 
CQC standards of practice that are 
dedicated to improving quality assur- 
ance. These standards have helped 
COC members to reduce the incidence 
of cork taint by 66% over the past three 
years. 

The Council currently sponsors 
ongoing research in conjunction with 
leading wine industry institutions to 
promote additional improvements in 
cork quality control. 

The Cork Quality Council has previ- 
ously developed quality assurance 
protocols that have been adopted as 
industry standards around the world. 

For more information, contact: 

Cork Quality Council 

11160 Terrace Dr., Forestville CA 95436 

tel: 707/887-0141 

e-mail info@corkqe.com 

website www.corkqc.com 
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SPURGEON PAINTING 

Founded by Bob Spurgeon in 1976, 
Spurgeon Painting has provided 
award-winning painting services to 
wineries and vineyards throughout 
Napa Valley and Sonoma County for 
nearly three decades. Courteous, well- 
trained staff is one key reason why 
winery customers recommend and 
request Spurgeon Painting’s services. 
Spurgeon Painting is dedicated to 
timely completion, attention to detail, 
safe and clean job sites, and unparal- 
leled customer satisfaction. 


Spurgeon Painting understands the 
specialized requirements of the wine 
industry. Skilled, professional crews 
are trained in the use of epoxy coat- 
ings for steel and concrete as well as 
conventional paints and stains. The 
finest biodegradable, non-chlorinated 
cleaners, are always used to preserve 
your delicate winemaking environ- 
ment. Spurgeon Painting is committed 
to completing your painting project on 
time, on budget, and to your exact 
specifications, and to doing it all with 
sparkling and efficient customer service. 

Let Spurgeon Painting show you the 
quality that earned us the 1993 
Painting and Decorating Contractors 
of America National Award for 
Excellence in Painting. Visit our web- 
site at wWww.spurgeonpainting.com to 
view the spectacular work done for 
some outstanding vintners in wine 
country. Then, call for a quote on your 
next winery painting project. 

For more information contact: 

Spurgeon Painting 

1308 Dynamic St. #8 

Petaluma, CA 94954 

tel: 707/763-7185; fax: 707/763-5659 

e-mail: karen@spurgeon painting.com 

website: spurgeonpainting.com 


Scort LABORATORIES, INC. 

Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
technical and processing services to 
wineries. 

Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America and since its founding in 
1933, has provided analytical services 
to the wine and spirits industries. 

From the beginning, Scott’s service 
has been consultative in orientation. 
Problem solving receives equal billing 
with speed and accuracy. In-house 
options include gas chromatography, 
HPLC, and atomic absorption. 

In addition to consultative work, 
other specialties include fermentation 
trouble-shooting, filterability testing, 
and BATF-certified analysis for export. 
The laboratory is also certified by the 
State of California for water analysis 
(including well and waste water). 

In addition to outside services, 
Scott’s laboratory provides technical 
support for customers who _ use 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adju- 
vants offered in Scott’s portfolio of 
winemaking supplies. These products 
have been shown to be useful wine- 
making tools that can target specific 
winemaking problems, such as clarifi- 
cation, color stability, structure, and 
harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

950 Brock Rd. South, Unit 1 

Pickering, Ontario LIW 2A1, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 
PLEASE SEE SCOTT LABORATORIES ADS, PAGES 41,78. 
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MODULAR INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
Vintners Advantage is a comprehen- 
sive, fully integrated software package 
designed specifically for wineries 
including: modules for vineyard and 
winery cellar operations, bottling, 
sales and distribution, financial man- 
agement, tasting room, wine club, 
grower contracts and payments, sales 
contracts, and brandy and spirits. 


Information Systems 


The tasting room’s new POS touch 
screen terminal provides cash drawer, 
credit card authorization, and bar code 
inter-operability. The touch screen ter- 
minal is easier and quicker for ringing 
up sales in the tasting room. Wineries 
with wine clubs have the ability to 
show customer membership, and any 
previous tasting room or e-commerce 
purchases that a customer has made 
while processing new tasting room 
purchases. Inventory, sales history, 
customer history, and the general 
ledger are updated real-time when a 
sale is tendered. 


Vintners ADVANTAGE 


The grower contract and payments 
module has new harvest scheduling 
capabilities. Detailed day-by-day, or 
load-by-load harvest crushing sched- 
ules specific to grower and contract 
can be created and are updated as 
grapes are delivered. Weekly schedul- 
ing reports by crushing facility can be 
printed or emailed inter-company or 
to growers. 

Winery operations, bottling, and 
sales and distribution modules are all 
bio-terrorism compliant with full lot 
number traceability. 

For more information, contact: 

Modular Information Systems 

Lisa Corbett 

2303 Camino Ramon, #210 

San Ramon, CA 94583-1389 

tel: 800/647-3757 ext. 204 

e-mail: sales@miscorp.com 

website: www.miscorp.com 
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WATERLEAF ARCHITECTURE & INTERIORS 

Creating Structures to Live With — 
Waterleaf provides talented, hands-on 
architects and designers dedicated to 
creating smart, sustainable buildings 
and interiors that reflect their sur- 
roundings. Waterleaf Architecture’s 
50-year history has included design of 
public and private projects throughout 
the western U.S. With experience in 
the development of wineries, involve- 
ment has included all aspects of plan- 
ning, design, and construction. 


The firm’s mission is to create archi- 
tecture that exceeds the goals of the 
owner, while adding benefit to the 
community. Experience includes 
remodels and expansions of existing 
facilities, and new wineries — guiding 
owners from the master planning 
process through construction adminis- 
tration, and facility commissioning. By 
listening to the client, Waterleaf devel- 
ops a design that fits the winemaker’s 
vision, with the production flow knit- 
ted into the surrounding landscape. 

Waterleaf Architecture’s years of 
experience have focused on sustain- 
able design concepts and community 
responsibility. Deeply rooted in the 
values of the Northwest, Waterleaf 
strives to create buildings with mini- 
mal impact on the environment and 
landscape. LEED"-Accredited staff can 
easily apply these philosophies 
through gravity production systems, 
natural ventilation and lighting; or on 
a larger scale through LEED™ Certifi- 
cation. 

For more information, contact: 

Waterleaf Architecture & Interiors 

Stephen Lapp, Partner 

tel: 503/228-7571; fax: 503/273-8891 

website: www.waterleafarch.com 
PLEASE SEE WATERLEAF AD, PAGE 47. 


Craic Root & Associates — 


TASTING ROOM CONSULTING 

Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase 
profits and enhance the visitor experi- 
ence in your visitor center. Also, an 
entertaining and informative visit to a 
visitor center stays in the consumer’s 
mind long after more expensive adver- 
tising has faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, Domaine Carneros, Handley 
Cellars, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Fess Parker Winery, 
Franciscan Vineyards, Freemark Abbey 
Winery, Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, 
Kenwood Vineyards, V. Sattui Winery, 
St. Clement Vineyards, Stag’s Leap Wine 
Cellars, Zaca Mesa Winery, Niebaum- 
Coppola Winery, and Robert Mondavi 
Winery. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center 


performance: 
1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, 


income /expense projections, tour cre- 
ation, trade relations, and complete 
retail room organization). 
2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1. Helping staff develop 
strategies for more effective tour guide 
skills, such as voice and delivery — 
through videotape assessment. 
3. Direct mail programs (from start-up 
to fine-tuning an existing program). 
4. Trade relations: How to achieve bet- 
ter results with VIP buyers. 
5. Seminars designed to improve 
management and staff performance 
(Management seminar presented at 
U.C. Davis and Cornell University, 
Sales and Customer Service for staff 
and more). Root teaches a class at U.C. 
Davis on Tasting Room Design and 
Management. 

For more information, contact: 

Craig Root & Associates 

Visitor Management Resources 

10 Upland Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-6009 
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THE PERSONNEL PERSPECTIVE 

Management of your winery’s 
human resources functions can be 
challenging, exciting, frustrating, and 
overwhelming — all in the same day. 

The Personnel Perspective is a lead- 
ing Human Resources consulting firm 
to the Northern California wine indus- 
try with expertise in employment 
compliance, management training, 
and recruiting. 

The Personnel Perspective team is 
comprised of senior human resource 
generalists, executive search and 
recruitment specialists, compensation 
analysts, and management training 
professionals. 

The direct benefit to clients is the 
ability to work with a team of sea- 
soned professionals who can support 
their effort toward: 
e Attracting and 
employees 
e Minimizing risk and 
compliance 
e Enhancing productivity and ac- 
countability 
e Aligning HR initiatives with busi- 
ness objectives 

The Personnel Perspective serves as 
either an on-call HR resource for 
addressing employment and manage- 
ment related issues or to custom-design 
and implement HR solutions, pro- 
grams, and procedures in the areas of: 

e Recruitment: executive, profes- 
sional, and administrative 

¢ HR compliance reviews 

e Employee handbooks and policies 

e Performance management and 
review 

¢ Compensation, bonus, and incentive 
plans 

¢ Conflict resolution 

¢ Outplacement and career counseling 
¢ Strategic planning, retreat and meet- 
ing facilitation 

e Executive team development 

¢ Harassment and discrimination pre- 
vention training 

¢ Supervisory /management training 
and coaching 

For more information, contact: 

The Personnel Perspective 

Kim Dixon, Director of Marketing 

575 W. College Ave., 101, Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/576-7653; fax: 707/576-8190 

website: www.personnelperspective.com 
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KENNEDY/JENKS CONSULTANTS 

Kennedy /Jenks Consultants pro- 
vides consulting engineering services 
to the wine industry. The company 
specializes in planning, design, and 
construction management for facility 
improvements and expansions; water 
supply; water reuse/recycling; and 
wastewater treatment and disposal 
systems. 

Kennedy /Jenks’ approach is based 
on a thorough understanding of cur- 
rent regulatory constraints and trends 
that can have a significant impact on 
winery activities. Leveraging experi- 
ence gained in more than 40 years of 
designing facilities for both large and 
small wine producers in California, 
Kennedy /Jenks can identify the most 
favorable, cost-effective alternatives to 
meet the needs of your winery. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
Engineers & Scientists 


At the request of the Wine Institute, 
Kennedy /Jenks has now completed the 
second year of a two-year research pro- 
ject to determine the best practices for 
wastewater management via land appli- 
cation. The company’s recommenda- 
tions are being used to help shape 
California’s regulatory policy on accept- 
able land-application techniques. 

Kennedy /Jenks offers a range of ser- 
vices including: 

1. facility planning, design, and con- 

struction management, 

2. water quality and supply, 

. wastewater recycling / reuse, 

. wastewater treatment and disposal, 

. regulatory-compliance support, 

. solid-waste disposal, 

. stormwater management. 
Kennedy /Jenks’ goal is to provide 

lasting solutions that integrate 

smoothly with your winery opera- 

tions, address regulatory concerns, 

and minimize startup and operational 

costs. 

For more information, contact: 

Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 

Bob Chrobak, Vice President 

tel: 415/243-2524; fax 415/896-0999 
PLEASE SEE KENNEDY/JENKS AD, PAGE 73. 
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COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF AMERICA 

Compliance Service of America 
offers the following services to the 
alcoholic beverage industry: TTB per- 
mits; full-service state and local alco- 
holic beverage licensing for producers, 
wholesalers, and retailers nationwide; 
compliance consulting; specialized 
advice for start-ups, mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and alternating proprietors; 
trademarks, and trade names; and 
petitions for new or amended viticul- 
tural areas. 

Compliance Service of America 
offers the following services to the 
alcoholic beverage industry: TTB per- 
mits; full-service state and local alco- 
holic beverage licensing for producers, 
wholesalers, and retailers nationwide; 
compliance consulting; specialized 
advice for start-ups, mergers, acquisi- 
tions, and alternating proprietors; 
trademarks, and trade names; and 
petitions for new or amended viticul- 
tural areas. Any grapegrower compet- 
ing for winery attention, and any win- 
ery competing for shelf space, is 
interested in using viticultural area 
designations to the greatest advan- 
tage. CSA has substantial experience 
with American viticultural areas 
(AVAs). The company has written peti- 
tions to establish the approved 
Sonoma Coast, Benmore Valley, San 
Francisco Bay, Wild Horse Valley, and 
River Junction (San Joaquin County, 
CA) viticultural areas. Petitions for 
Red Hills (Lake County), and Bennett 
Valley viticultural areas were 
approved in 2004. CSA has also suc- 
cessfully amended the Central Coast 
and Alexander Valley viticultural 
areas. 

Would it help your marketing to 
establish a new AVA or to amend the 
boundaries of an existing one? CSA 
can either assist, or manage the whole 
process for you. 

For more information, contact: 

Compliance Service of America 

Dyana Nedra, Alex Heckathorn, 

Sara Schorske 

PO Box 43, Gardiner, OR 97441 

tel: 800/400-1353; fax: 541/271-1609 

e-mail: csa@csa-compliance.com 

website: www.csa-compliance.com 
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AKEENA SOLAR 

Improve your vineyard’s sustain- 
ability — and cash flow — with a 
solar electric system. Solar power 
benefits the environment via elec- 
tricity produced from a clean, 
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Professional Sevices 


renewable resource. Installing a 
solar system creates immediate, pos- 
itive operations cash flow and pub- 
licity with -sustainably-produced 
wine. 

“We didn’t realize that one major 
benefit of the solar electric system 


WINE BOTTLES... 


860 S. 19TH ST. 
RICHMOND, CA 94804 


PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 


www.encoreglass.com 


Gina.Abeyta@Encoreglass.com 
Dave.Hammond@Encoreglass.com Dan.Mansir@Encoreglass.com 
Barrie. Wheeler@Encoreglass.com 


John.First@Encoreglass.com 
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was the public relations value,” says 
Jeffery Patterson, owner, Mount 
Eden Vineyard, Saratoga, CA. 
“We've received calls from all over 
the U.S. complimenting us for 
putting in the solar system and ask- 
ing how they can buy our wine! 


Akeena Solar 


“From an environmental view- 
point, the basic nature of solar 
power — plus the combination of 
incentives received from the State of 
California and Federal government, 
and from my viewpoint as a busi- 
nessman, the estimated cost savings 
over the life of the system — made 
the decision a ‘no brainer.’ ” 


25-kilowatt case study: 
Mount Eden Vineyard 


Total installation cost $189,094 
7.5% California tax credit = FIRE 
10% Federal tax credit = 9608 
Renewable buydown rebate — 85,282 
Net Cost $ 86,424 


Photovoltaic System Financial Benefits 


Monthly loan payment (after tax) $335 
Monthly electric savings $560 
Monthly positive cash flow $225 
Tax-free rate of return 18.6% 


TOTAL ENERGY SAVINGS (30 years) $446,364 


Akeena provides complete turn- 
key vineyard solar installations. Call 
today for a free site survey and 
financial report. Rebate funding and 
tax credits are limited! 

For more information, contact: 

Akeena Solar 

605 University Ave., Los Gatos, CA 95032 

tel: 408/395-7774; fax: 408/395-7979 

e-mail: info@akeena.net 

website: www.akeena.net 
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Matt HOLLIs, ARCHITECT 

Matt Hollis has a wide range of tech- 
nical experience in winery program- 
ming and design. By working closely 
with winemakers, Matt Hollis helps 
create the optimal facility for their spe- 
cific production requirements. 

Whether a project involves new con- 
struction or renovation of an existing 
building, certain objectives remain 
constant. Operations layout should 
allow the winemaker necessary flexi- 
bility to make adjustments in process- 
ing strategy during the life of the 
structure. When room organization is 
integrated with proper plumbing, 
mechanical, and refrigeration design, 
the winemaker enjoys a high level of 
temperature, humidity, and ventila- 
tion control. Production spaces with 
the ability to switch between one func- 
tion and another from harvest to bot- 
tling hold a greater performance 
value. 


MATT HOLLIS 


ARCHITECT 


Building longevity may be insured 
by simple measures to combat natural 
corrosive factors that are inherent in a 
winemaking environment. Appropri- 
ate selection of durable building com- 
ponents when considering insulation, 
siding, and finish options greatly 
diminish future maintenance problems. 

In addition to design, Matt Hollis 
provides project management services 
to coordinate various engineers 
involved. Open communication 
between design entities fosters a team- 
approach and helps avoid interdisci- 
plinary conflicts or gaps. From 
schematic design to construction 
administration, building systems effi- 
ciently weave together to save money 
in construction costs and create a 
highly functional winery facility. 

For more information, contact: 

Matt Hollis, Architect 

529 Commercial St. #300 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/254-2971; fax: 415/587-6924 

website: www.matthollis.com 

e-mail: info@matthollis.com 
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TURRENTINE BROKERAGE 

For more than 30 years, Turrentine 
Brokerage has developed an unparal- 
leled record of predicting wine busi- 
ness trends and helping clients to 
profit from them. If you deal with 
wine and grape supplies, if you need 
to buy or sell grapes or wines in bulk, 
you need Turrentine Brokerage. 


TURRENTINE 


GRAPES & WINE 


Call Turrentine Brokerage for 
win/win negotiations, personal ser- 
vice, and a comprehensive selection of 
premium wines and grapes. A UC 
Davis-educated winemaker and a 
Fresno State-educated viticulturist are 
on staff. Ask about the Turrentine 
Collateral Value Report, inventory 
appraisal service, and the often- 
quoted Market Update newsletter for 
in-depth analysis of the grape and 
wine markets. 

For more information on premium grapes and 
wines in bulk, processing contracts, pre-season 
wine and juice contracts, and sales of bottled 
inventory, contact: 

Turrentine Brokerage 

Steve Fredricks, Vice President, Partner 

Michael Robichaud, Broker, Partner 

Brian Clements, Partner 

Erica Moyer, Broker 

Matt Turrentine, Broker 

Bill Turrentine, President, Partner 

7599 Redwood Blvd., Ste. 103 

Novato, CA 94945 

tel: 415/209-9463; fax: 415/209-0079 

e-mail: Info@turrentinebrokerage.com 

website: www.turrentinebrokerage.com 
PLEASE SEE TURRENTINE BROKERAGE AD, PAGE 11. 


PWV OFFERS BOOKS 
WITH CONTENT! 


Wide array of Bookshelf titles 


“CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GRAPES AND 
WINE: TECHNIQUES AND CONCEPTS” 
by Iland, Bruer, Edwards, Weeks, and Wilkes $110 


“MONITORING THE WINEMAKING 
PROCESS FROM GRAPES TO WINE: 
TECHNIQUES AND CONCEPTS” 

by Iland, Bruer, Ewart, Markides, and Sitters $110 


Screw. 


a manual for 
winemaking 
withscrew 
caps 


Dr Bryce Rankine 


E tpepr 


TAMING THE SCREW: A MANUAL FOR 
WINEMAKING WITH SCREW CAPS 


by Tyson Stelzer, with editors Jeffrey Grosset, 
Michael Brajkovich MW, Dr.John Forrest $90 


Gift subscriptions and certificates 
Order today for prompt delivery! 
415/479-5819 


www.practicalwinery.com 
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SILICON VALLEY BANK 

Formed in 1994 to serve premium 
wineries and vineyards, Silicon Valley 
Bank’s (SVB) Premium Wine Division 
works with clients in Napa, Sonoma, 
and the Central Coast of California, in 
Oregon and Washington. SVB pre- 
mium wine specialists are experts in 
the wine industry and understand the 
unique character of the winemaking 
business. 


y Silicon Valley Bank 


U/ 


The SVB’s Premium Wine Division 
has a thorough appreciation for the 
rewards that come from winemaking, 
and also understands the risks and 
challenges faced by vintners. 

SVB’s goal is to provide clients with 
custom financial solutions ensuring 
that clients can stay focused on grow- 
ing grapes and making wine — every 
year. 

For more information, contact: 

Silicon Valley Bank 

Rob McMillan, Vice President 

899 Adams St. #G-2, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/967-4827 

website: www.svb.com 
PLEASE SEE SILICON VALLEY BANK AD, PAGE 13. 


First in Value & Service Since 1981 


1000 Fourth Street ¢ Suite 640 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415 © 457-3955 © Fax 457-0304 


HINMAN & CARMICHAEL LLP 
The law firm of Hinman & Carmichael, 
established in 1991, practices exclusively 
in the field of alcoholic-beverage law, rep- 
resenting wineries and winegrowers of all 
sizes throughout California and the U.S. 
The firm’s attorneys have counseled 
clients in a vast array of issues and are 
experienced in all facets of alcoholic 
beverage law including: 
1. Licensing, 
2. ABC and TTB proceedings, 
3. Business transactions (distribution 
agreements, purchase contracts, cor- 
porate formation, documents, etc.), 
4. Trade practices, 
5. Rebates and promotions, 
6. Trademark registration. 
Hinman & Carmichael has been 


HINMAN & 


CARMICHAEry 
LLP 


very active in the direct shipping issue 
since its early days and continues to 
work zealously to advance wineries’ 
ability to market products. 

For more information, contact: 

Hinman & Carmichael LLP 

John Hinman, Lynne Carmichael, 

Beth Aboulafia, Barry Strike 

260 California St., Ste. 1001 

San Francisco, CA 94111 

tel: 415/362-1215; fax: 415/362-1494 

e-mail: jhinman@beveragelaw.com 

carmichael@beveragelaw.com 

aboulafia@beveragelaw.com 

bstrike@beveragelaw.com 

website: www.beveragelaw.com 


AGAJANIAN VINEYARDS, INC. 


Confidential Commercial Merchant & Broker 
Winegrape Procurement and Inspection Service 
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FRED LYON PICTURES 

Get the photography you need, that 
will tell your story at its best. 

Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s 
own photographer. He relentlessly 
prowls vineyards and wineries around 
the world. You’ve seen his pictures in 
every magazine and wine book. 


For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates innovative conceptual 
images for persuasive advertising, 
press-use, and brochures. These are 
high-energy images, from an experi- 
enced photographer who is friendly, 
rapid, and reliable. 

Be sure to visit his website. Plus a 
fresh new source of available pictures, 
www.winefoodandtravel.com 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Pictures 

3609 Buchanan St., San Francisco, CA 94123 

tel: 415/922-5100; fax 415/922-5762 

e-mail: fred@fredlyon.com 

website: www.fredlyon.com; 

www.winefoodandtravel.com 


Call GARY AGAJANIAN 
707-433-6654 or 
Fax 707-433-6684 


www.agajanian.com 
gary@agajanian.com 
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Perfect Storm 
Continued from page 16 


The “Perfect Storm” is already 
brewing with a two-and-a-half tier sys- 
tem operating with controlled-label or 
private brands that are delivered 
through distributors at rates that are 
essentially transportation and admin- 
istration costs. As technological and 
regulatory breakthroughs occur, this 
two-and-a-half tier system will expand 
to broadly sold national brands over 
the next 10 years. 

On the global scene, major super- 
retailers have been expanding world- 
wide for several years. These include 
Target, Costco, and Wal-Mart. It is 
likely that the major super-retailers 
from Europe — Tesco for example — 
may expand into the U.S. or may 
acquire (or be acquired by) their U.S. 
counterparts. 

Because of globalization, we believe 
that the world in 2015 will comprise a 
dozen _super-retailers operating 
throughout the developed world, who 
will be working primarily with their 
world-wide producer counterparts 
and less so with smaller, national pro- 
ducers. In 2015, the average retail wine 
buyer program will most likely consist 
of a limited number of well-segmented 
SKUs purchased from the top 20 wine 
producers. 

The big will get bigger. However, 
highly specialized retailers and pro- 
ducers will continue to grow through 
niche marketing, because of the adven- 
turous nature of the high-end wine 
consumer, who constantly seeks new 
experiences and education; many con- 
sumers will persist in their quest for 
undiscovered, still higher-quality 
wines. 

New wineries will continue to 
emerge; but the strong that survive 
will go about marketing and selling 
their wines in a more focused, seg- 
mented, and disciplined manner over 
the next decade than they have over 
the last. The consumer will get more: 
more brands to chose from, more 
innovative products and packaging, 
more specialized experiences with 
smaller wineries, and more quality 
for the price. a 


MARKET TRENDS 


Deborah Steinthal is the founding 
partner in Scion Advisors, a profes- 
sional advisory firm focused on finding 
creative solutions to the toughest prob- 
lems of family wine businesses. Scion 
helps wine family leaders transform 
their companies into more profitable 
organizations with obvious brand 
equity. Seasoned executives, Scion’s 
three partners combine a unique per- 
spective of the wine business with gen- 
eral management know-how from across 
several industries. 

For more information visit 
www.scionadvisors.com; or call or email 
Steinthal at 707/258-9130, Deborah 
@ScionAdvisors.com. 


John Hinman’'s experience spans the 
modern history of the wine industry and 
includes regulatory defense before state 
and federal government agencies, distrib- 
ution litigation throughout the U.S., 
arbitration and mediation of relations 
between grapegrowers and wineries, and 
deep involvement in the direct shipping 
battles from the very beginning. Hinman 
& Carmichael LLP provides expert cor- 
porate, administrative, and regulatory 
legal services exclusively to the alcoholic 
beverage and hospitality industries and 
assists other law firms and in-house 
counsel as special counsel on alcoholic 
beverage issues. 

For more information visit www.bev 
eragelaw.com; or call or email Hinman at 
415.362.1215 x101, jhinman@beverage 
law.com. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
WINE 
MICROBIOLOGY 
SYMPOSIUM 
April 4 - 5, 2006 
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TENAYA LODGE 
AT YOSEMITE 
Two full days of practical 
presentations surrounded by the 
majestic Sierra Nevada mountains. 
Featuring experts from all over 
the USA and world! 


Photo Courtesy of Paul Mullins, Mullins Studio 


Presented by 
CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY, FRESNO 
Department of Viticulture and Enology 
Viticulture and Enology Research Center 


Sponsored by 
AB Mauri (Australia) 

CHR. Hansen (Denmark) 
Constellation Wines (UsA) 
DSM Oenology (The Netherlands) 
ETS Laboratories (USA) 

First Venture Technologies Corp. 
Gusmer Enterprises 
Laffort Oenologie 
Lallemand (Canada) 
Practical Winery & Vineyard (UsA) 
Scott Laboratories, Inc. (USA) 
Springer Oenologie (Leseffre) (France) 
Vinquiry (USA) 

Wine Business Monthly (usa) 


PROGRAM AND REGISTRATION FORM ONLINE 
http://cast.csufresno.edu/ve 
Register Early and SAVE! 
Full Registration Cost: >450 
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CALENDAR : 


NOVEMBER 30, DECEMBER 14, 2005 
ENERGY EFFICIENCY WORKSHOPS FOR 
CALIFORNIA WINE COMMUNITY 
Pacific Gas & Electric (PG&E) is partnering with the California 
Sustainable Winegrowing Alliance (CSWA) to present two energy- 
related action plan workshops, with more workshops to be held in 
California in 2006. 

NAPA VALLEY — WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 30 (LOCATION TBD) 
MENDOCINO COUNTY — WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14 
(UKIAH VALLEY CONFERENCE CENTER, 200 S. SCHOOL ST.) 
PG&E workshops are offered free of charge to participants, covering: 
energy evaluation and planning, conservation and efficiency improve- 
ments, energy efficiency methods in vineyards and wineries, and 
renewable energy. PG&E will provide updated information on rebates 
and energy auditing services. Workshops conclude with participants 
developing an action plan to improve practices and self-assessment 
ratings in the Energy Efficiency chapter of the Code of Sustainable 

Winegrowing Workbook. 

Contact Lisa Francioni (415/356-7545 or info@sustain 
ablewinegrowing.org) for more information, or visit www.sustain 
ablewinegrowing.org to view CSWA’s online calendar and registration 
details. 


JANUARY 24-26, 2006 
UNIFIED WINE & GRAPE SYMPOSIUM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24: 9 AM—NOON 
Welcome and opening remarks: Dr. Robert Wample (CSU Fresno, 
ASEV President). 
“Increasing America’s share of the global wine market,” Moderator: 
Jerry Lohr (President, J. Lohr Winery, CA), Dr. Keith Smith (Wine 
Business Consultant, Australia), Jose Fernandez (President, Canan- 
daigua Wine Co., NY), Dr. Collien Hefferan (Administrator, USDA — 
CSREES, Washington DC), Dr. Mary Wagner (Chief Science and 
Technology Officer, E&J Gallo, CA). 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25: 8:30-11 AM 
Welcome and opening remarks: Karen Ross (President, Cal. 
Association of Winegrape Growers). 
“State of American wine industry,” Moderator: Karen Ross, Jon 
Fredrikson (The Gomberg Fredrikson Report, CA), Glenn Proctor 
(joseph Ciatti Co., CA), Barbara Insel (MKF Research, CA), Nat 
DiBuduo (Allied Grape Growers, CA). 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 9-11 AM 
Welcome and opening remarks: Bob Steinhauer, Wineland Consulting, 
Program Chair. 
"Appealing to the American palate,” Moderator: Greg Drescher 
(Director, Strategic Initiatives, Culinary Institute of America, CA), 
Chuck Manley (Tagasako, NJ), Sheri Schellhaass (General Mills, MN), 
John Blazon (Walt Disney World Resort, FL). 
GRAPE GROWING SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24: 2-3 PM 
“Vineyard technology: Innovations in achieving efficiencies and max- 
imizing inputs,” Moderator: Martin Mochizuki (Mochizuki & 
Associates, CA), Mike Wanless (Diageo, CA), Terry Prichard (UC 
Davis), Dr. David Smart (UC Davis). 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24: 3-4 PM 
“Vineyard mechanization: Presenting the most current information on 
available mechanization and upcoming technology,” Moderator: Bob 
Steinhauer (Wineland Consulting, CA), Marc Paisnel (Pellenc, CA), Paul 
Sloan (Small Vines, CA), Hank Ashby (French Camp Vineyards, CA). 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25: 2-4 PM 
“Biodynamic farming — Where does it fit in the American wine com- 
munity?” Moderator: Ed Weber (UCCE Napa), Phillipe Armenier (bio- 
dynamic consultant, Santa Rosa, CA), Javier Meza (Ceago del Lago, 
CA), David Koball (Fetzer Vineyards, CA). 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 2-4 PM 
JOINT GRAPEGROWING / WINEMAKING SESSION: “Extended maturation,” 
Moderator: Dr. Nick Dokoozlian (E&J Gallo Winery, CA), Stan Grant 


(Progressive Viticulture, CA), Dr. Bob Wample (CSU, Fresno), Terry 
Prichard (UCCE — San Joaquin County), Roy Thorton (CSU, Fresno). 


WINEMAKING SESSIONS 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 24; 2-4 PM 
“Winery technologies to maximize efficiencies,” Moderator: Jon 
Powell (The Wine Group, CA), Frances [Molly] Dewey (UC Davis), 
Stewart Lebrun (UC Irvine), Eric Martella (Franciscan Estates, CA), 
Greg Winter (R.H. Phillips Winery, CA). 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25: 2—4 PM 
“Traceability and its implications for winemaking,” Moderator: Jim 
Takahashi (Allied Domecq, CA), Susan Stewart (Executive Liaison for 
Industry Matters, TTB, Washington DC), Shirley Molinari (Vinquiry, 
CA), Jim Vahl (The Winemaker’s Database, CA). 
MARKETING / PUBLIC RELATIONS SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24: 1-4 PM 
“Opportunities in the expanding world of direct-to-consumer mar- 
keting,” Moderator: Bethany Zepponi (Franciscan Estates, CA), Lesley 
Berglund (Winetasting Network, CA), Craig Root (Craig Root & 
Associates, CA). 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25: 2—4 PM 
“Growing sales in the European markets,” Moderator: Joseph Rollo 
(Wine Institute, CA), Paul Molleman (Wine Institute, European 
Regional Office, The Netherlands), John McLaren (Wine Institute, U.K.). 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 2—3:30 PM 
“Delicate art of communicating our environmental practices — with 
the media, neighbors, communities and local governments,” 
Moderator: Nancy Light (Wine Institute, CA), Jeff Kunde (Kunde 
Estates, CA), Kevin Merrill (Mesa Vineyard Management, CA), Seri 
McClendon (Clean Agency, CA), Stirling Fox (OR Grape Management, 
OR). 
Business / ECONOMICS / OPERATIONS SESSIONS 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 24: 2-4 PM 
“Federal application process for new wineries,” Moderator: Mack 
Schwing (Sonoma State University, CA), Dave Royalty (TTB, CA), 
Doreen Marin (TTB, CA), Perky Ramroth (TTB, CA), Bill Turrentine 
(Turrentine Brokerage, CA). 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 25: 2—4 PM 
“Do you know where you fit in a world of consolidation?” Moderator: 
Dick Maher (Maher & Associates, CA), Walt Klenz (Beringer Blass 
Wine Estates, CA), Mark Couchman (Silverado Premium Properties, 
CA), Steve Boone (Sake One, OR), Justin Baldwin (Justin Winery, CA). 
, THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 2—4 PM 
“Environmental compliance issues impacting the bottom line,” 
Moderator: Kathy Meechan (Beringer Blass Wine Estates, CA). Water 
Quality Issues for Wineries and Vineyards: Bob Chrobak (Kennedy 
Jenks, CA), Chris Carr (Morrison & Forrester, CA). Air Quality Issues: 
Kerry Drake (U.S. EPA Region 9, CA), Chris Savage (E & J Gallo, CA). 
Endangered Species Act — Options for Landowners: Catrina Martin 
(USFWS, CA), Susan Kester (Sustainable Conservation, CA). Pesticide 
Regulatory Front — VOC reductions, drift issues, new enforcement 
guidelines, environmental justice: Mary-Ann Warmerdam (Director, 
Department of Pesticide Regulation, CA). 
SPANISH SPEAKING SESSIONS 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 12:30—2 PM 
“Viticultural practices: Where are we now and where are we going?” 
Moderator: Hector Bedolla (Viticulturist, La Crema Winery, CA), 
Daniel Robledo (Viticulture Consultant, CA), Vidal Perez (Viticulturist, 
Sonoma, CA). 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 26: 12:30-2 PM 
“Winery and vineyard issues: Do you really know how to protect 
your people and your company?” Moderator: Evelyn Padilla (Human 
Resources Assistant, Kendall-Jackson Wine Estates, CA), Carlos Chavez 
(Safety and Environmental Compliance Associates, CA). 


JANUARY 25-28, 2006 
26TH ANNUAL ECOLOGICAL FARMING CONFERENCE 
Eco-Farm Association presents “Savoring Connections from Seed to 
Table” to include 50+ workshops, innovative farming techniques, 
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CALENDAR 


farm tour, organic wine tasting. Contact tel: 831/763-2111 or 
www.eco-farm.org. 


FEBRUARY 3-5, 2006 
COLD CLIMATE WINE & GRAPE CONFERENCE 
Second annual conference at the Kahler Grand Hotel in Rochester, 
MN. Theme of the Minnesota Grape Growers Association’s conference 
is: Northern viticulture — coming of age; The business of growing 
grapes and making wine in the North. Please see http:/Mwww.merapes. 
org/ for more details. 


MARCH 19-22, 2006 
TERROIR 2006 
Many of the world leaders in the fields of earth science, and viticulture 
and enology will gather at the University of California, Davis to focus 
on Terroir. The five-day conference will be hosted by the Robert 
Mondavi Institute for Wine & Food Science at UC Davis in collabora- 
tion with the UC Davis Geology Department. 

In addition to Jancis Robinson, keynote speaker, wine writer and 
author, an international lineup of speakers will discuss topics such as: 
What is Terroir?; Geology, Soils, Nutrients; Climate and Water; Expres- 
sions of Terroir in Vine and Grape Physiology; Marketing the Romance 
of Terroir; Terroir and the Sensory Characteristics of Wine; Impact of 
Global Climate Change, Biodynamics; and more. 

There will be field trips Thursday and Friday to vineyards in Napa 
and Sonoma valleys and the Sierra foothills. Field trips on Thursday 
will converge on the Culinary Institute of America in St. Helena for a 
reception and dinner. 

Registration is $500 for industry participants and $350 for acade- 
mic participants, and a reduced registration for students is available 
online at http://terroir2006.ucdavis.edu//. 


APRIL 4-5, 2006 
INTERNATIONAL WINE MICROBIOLOGY SYMPOSIUM 
Tenaya Lodge Yosemite — Presented by California State University, 
Fresno Department of Viticulture & Enology, and Viticulture & Enology 
Research Center. 


QO crivetter COMPANY 


The right alternative for your winery equipment 


The SMALLEST 
MONOBLOC 
specifically 
designed for 
wineries of up to 
3,000 cases/year 


Ask for a quote! 


S 

West Coast USA: 10350 Old Redwood Hwy., Windsor, CA 95472 
Ph: (707) 838-2222 © Fax: (707) 838-2242 

East Coast USA: P.O. Box 162, Lewiston, NY 14092 


In Canada: 6935 Oakwood Dr., Niagara Falls, ON L2E 6S5 
Ph: (905) 357-2930 * Fax: (905) 374-2930 


Email: info @criveller.com * Website: www.criveller.com 


PROGRAM AND PRESENTERS: 
TUESDAY, APRIL 4 

“Microbiological critical quality control points,” Ken Fugelsang 
(Fresno State). 
“Emerging developments and patterns of microbes in wines,” Chair: 
Dr. Sakkie Pretorius (Australian Wine Research Institute), Lars Petersen 
(Gusmer Enterprises), Dr. Neil Brown (Vinquiry), Lisa Van de Water 
(The Vinotec Group). 
“What's important — Genotype or the Phenotype?” Chair: Dr. Linda 
Bisson (UC Davis), Dr. Alice Wright (Fresno State), Dr. Torey Arvik (ETS 
Laboratories), Dr. Barry Bochner (Biolog). 
“What we have now and what's coming down the track,” Chair: Ken 
Fugelsang (Fresno State), Dr. Peter Sommer (Chr. Hansen), Gordon 
Specht (Lallemand), Dr. Nick Yap (AB Mauri), Dr. Patrice Pellerin 
(DSM), Dr. Hennie van Vuuren (University of British Columbia). 
“It’s all a matter of taste — Mannoproteins and lactic acid bacteria” 
[tasting included], Dr. Alan Bakalinsky (Oregon State University), Dr. 
Charles Edwards (Washington State University). 

Reception immediately followed by optional networking dinner. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 5 

"What is coming over the horizon?” Chair: Dr. Roy Thornton (Fresno 
State), Dr. David Mills, (UC Davis), Dr. Susan Rodriguez (Fresno State), 
Dr. Aline Lonvaud-Funel (University Victor Segalen Bordeaux). 
“Whatever the continent — It is still all about metabolism,” North 
America: Dr. Linda Bisson (UC Davis), Australia: Dr. Vladimir Jiranek 
(University of Adelaide), France: Dr. Daniel Granes (ICV). 
“Wish list — What we would like to have — The industry speaks!” 
Moderator: Dr. Christian Butzke, (Purdue University), Barry Bergman 
(R.H. Phillips Winery), Jeff Brinkman (Husch Vineyards), Mark 
Beringer (Duckhorn Vineyards), Jeff Cohn JC Cellars/Rosenblum), Dr. 
Bill Edinger (Constellation Wines), Dr. Tom Pugh (E&) Gallo Winery), 
Dr. Nichola Hall (Bronco Winery), Tom Collins (Foster’s Wine Estates). 
“Where we were, where we are, where we are going,” Dr. Sakkie 
Pretorius (Australian Wine Research Institute). 

For Registration Details, go to website: http://cast.csufresno.edu/ 
ve / veevents / Wine%20Micro%202006 / Wine%20Micro%202006% 
20index.htm. 


Kennedy/Jenks Consultants 
Engineers & Scientists 


The wine industry has trusted 
Kennedy/jenks Consultants for professional 
environmental engineering services since 
the 1950s. We specialize in providing 
efficient, cost-saving, sustainable solutions 
to meet winery needs. 


Our service areas include: 


+ Wastewater + Water supply 

+ Stormwater + Solid waste 

+ Facility planning + Design 

« Construction management 

+ Hazardous materials 

« Air emissions and odors 

+ Regulatory compliance support 
+ Land-use permitting/CEQA 


Email: BobChrobak@KennedyJenks.com 
Phone: 415-243-2150 
Web: www.KennedyJenks.com/wine 
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y Are you the 
' “dream” teammate? 


Can you imagine working completely alone, with no interaction 
of any kind? For a day or two that might be appealing. Think 
about how much you’d accomplish without any interruptions. 
After a while, though, you’d probably find it a bit dull. 

For starters, you’d probably miss the social interaction. In my 
company, I’d also miss the chocolate that my co-workers bring 
in. Of course, we all need and depend on others to get things 
done. The bottom line is that few (if any) of us truly work alone. 

As organizational managers, supervisors, and leaders, 
you are regularly called upon to participate as members of a 
variety of teams. They include your department or the entire 
winery, your winery’s safety committee, strategic planning 
committee, and the productivity team, just to name a few. 
They may be formally established or informal teams, but I’m 
willing to bet you are a member of more than a few. 

You are also a member of teams outside your work 
environment — your family, a volunteer board of directors, a 
church committee. You may even be on a sports team or two. 
The ideas in this column will apply to those teams as well. 

Many organizations place a great deal of emphasis on 
teams and on effective cross-functional relationships within 
their companies, but they never really give their employees 
all of the tools they needed to be effective team members. 
They communicate the importance of being “team players,” 
but not how to do it. 

Teams don’t come equipped with “operating instructions.” 
We don’t regularly think about specific norms or rules applica- 
ble to membership on the team. We just do what comes natu- 
rally. The good news is, what comes naturally is often very suc- 
cessful. But, what happens when we aren’t successful? 

Think about a team that didn’t work — where people 
didn’t get along; where they didn’t treat each other respect- 
fully; where decisions couldn’t get made; where team mem- 
bers were out for “number one” and not for the team. That is 
obviously not productive. I’m willing to bet the team 
members weren’t having much fun either. 

Now think about a team where the members truly 
believed in a common goal and worked to accomplish it. 
Where communication was respectful, open, and honest. 
Where everyone played by the same set of rules. Sounds a bit 
better doesn’t it? That’s the team I’m talking about. 

So, how do you become a “dream team” member? 
Becoming a productive team member and helping to intro- 
duce your fellow team members to the tools to make your 
team effective team can produce powerful results. Every 
organization and team can develop its own set of norms, 
parameters, or rules for team membership. Here are some 
tips to get you started. 

Take this opportunity to look at how you function as a 
team member. Try to see yourself not as a leader, but as one 
of the team. But those of you who are having a hard time 
letting go of being the team leader can also use these tips to 
work with the members of the teams you lead. 


PERSONNEL POINT OF VIEW - 
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by Shelley Brott _ 


Building “dream teams” 


SHARE YOUR KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, AND EXPERTISE. Give it your | 


best, and let your team benefit from your unique talents. Ask 
yourself what are the most important things you bring to the 
team. Know where your strengths are and continuously 
improve those skills that will benefit the team. Practice! 

For example, I have a reputation for being the “detail” 
person on my work team. That means that I am often called 
upon to proofread and edit other people’s work. Do I enjoy 
doing that? Not really. Am I good at it? Unfortunately for me, 
yes. Can anyone else on my team do a better job at that 
particular task? Probably not. Do I say yes whenever I’m 
asked to help? Absolutely. 


HELP YOUR TEAMMATES SHARE THEIR STRENGTHS. That 
might mean drawing people out to get their perspective. I 
was on a team years ago with Mike, who initially appeared 
to be one of the teams “weak links.” He rarely participated in 
conversations or provided input. He was quite soft-spoken, 
so when he did speak up, he wasn’t necessarily heard. 


But, here’s what we eventually learned about Mike. He 


was the one who brought everything together at the end of 
the meeting — who synthesized and summarized and came 
up with the perfect solution. You see, Mike wasn’t just being 
silent. He was listening, digesting, and analyzing. He was a 
man of few words, but those words were very powerful. 
Watch for the Mikes on your team. 


SUPPORT THE TEAM’S OBJECTIVES. Make sure you know what 
those objectives are, and if you aren’t sure, find out. Team 
success depends on a common sense of mission and goals. Be 
committed to the goal and support your team leader. Know 
your position and play it. 


PARTICIPATE FULLY ON YOUR TEAM. Deliver on your commit- 
ments and give 100%. Be willing to take reasonable risks. 
Share the responsibility for the ultimate outcome. Don’t 
promise more than you can deliver. Do your homework. 
Show up on time. 


SUPPORT OTHER TEAM MEMBERS. Pitch in and help your team- 
mates. Don’t wait to be asked. Ask how you can best support 
them, especially in difficult or high-pressure situations. Help 
new team members transition into the team. Provide recog- 
nition, appreciation, and constructive feedback about both 
individual and team accomplishments. Don’t fight over 
“turf.” Share the responsibility and the limelight. Give credit 
where it’s due. 


ASK FOR HELP WHEN YOU NEED IT. Remember that you are not 
alone. Let others know how they can assist you, and be open 
about what you need. Solicit feedback and suggestions from 
others for self-improvement, and then be open and accepting 
of that feedback. Be honest when you've made a mistake. 


COMMUNICATE. Practice open and honest communication. 
Share and seek information, ideas, solutions, and resources. 
Be willing to provide input, even if you are not comfortable 
speaking up. Keep other team members informed, communi- 
cating information in a way that makes it meaningful for 
them. 
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Participate fully in team discussions, but let others get 
their say. Understand your own communication style, and 
know when you need to adapt that style to be most effective. 
Be an active listener. Ask questions. Make an effort to under- 
stand the other’s point of view. 


RECOGNIZE, RESPECT, AND SEEK OUT DIVERSITY. Imagine a team 
where everyone is the same. Where everyone is a great third 
baseman, but no one can bat. Teams need diversity to suc- 
ceed. Honor the different ideas, perspectives, and values of 
others. Make connections. Spend time with your teammates. 
_ Seek to include, not exclude others. 


APPROACH CONFLICT CONSTRUCTIVELY. Recognize conflict as a 
normal and healthy aspect of human interaction and as an 
opportunity for new ideas and creativity. Challenge old ideas. 
Be willing to ask the tough questions and to express disagree- 
ments and feelings. Respectfully state your differences of opin- 
ion, and value the opinions of others. Work to resolve conflict 
quickly and constructively. If you have issues about the team, 
bring them up. Don’t just complain outside the team! 


BE FLEXIBLE. Be willing to perform different roles and functions 
for your team. That may include taking on that “member” role, 
even if you are normally a leader. This isn’t the major leagues — 
sometimes the pitcher has to play center field. Perhaps you are 


> RENEWABLE TECHNOLOGIES INCORPORATED - 


tHe FUTURE OF ENERGY 


Renewable Technologies, Inc. and the future 
of energy would like to congratulate 
David Lucas and Lucas Winery, 

Mr. Lucas, you are a true visionary, leader, 
champion, and an early adopter! 


Thank you for supporting 
the Renewable Technologies Industry 
by purchasing a SolarStar™ Electrical Energy System. 


Renewable Technologies, Inc. also congratulates 
Lucas Winery and “The Supremes” on the 
5-4 Supreme Court decision concerning the 21st Amendment! 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT THE FUTURE OF ENERGY, CONTACT: 


Ry) RENEWABLE TECHNOLOGIES, INC. 


800-550-7652 _ www.renewable.com a, 2 
YRS LOS LOOM OO SROIRA 
¢ AM CNENE as BS ey NOKD MOOR .y 


NURSERIES 800-499-9019 


A CUT ABOVE 


We Always 
Dip Em 
Betore We 
Ship “Em 


Free Hot Water Dipping, Another 


Advantage 


When you’re known for innovative nursery technology and 
the highest level of quality control, there’s just no wiggle 
room for pests and pathogens. That's why Vintage Nurseries 
takes the extra step of providing our customers with free 
hot water dipping on all bare root vines and cuttings. 
This intricate process, developed to protect against vine 
mealybugs, nematodes, phylloxera and other infestations, is 
one more assurance of our commitment to your success. 
This process allows Vintage Nurseries to be in compliance 
with CDEA/UCCE protocol recommendations for the prevention 
of vine mealybugs. 
As the nation’s largest grape vine nursery, 
Vintage still believes that our most important 
yields are quality and service. 


Wasco Modesto 
661-758-4777 209-523-8036 


Paso Robles Santa Rosa 
805-237-8914 107-542-5510 


www. vintagenurseries.com 
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an individual contributor who is asked to take on a team leader- 
ship role. Step up to the plate. Adapt to the changing demands. 
Cover for others when needed, and recognize that you may 
have to make some sacrifices for the team. 


PARTICIPATE ACTIVELY IN DECISION-MAKING AND PROBLEM- 
SOLVING. See problems as opportunities. Let yourself be heard, 
and let others be heard as well. Seek to collaborate, and work for 
mutually acceptable solutions. After a decision is made, support 
the team decision. Know when it is time to back off. Understand 
that sometimes the team leader must make the final decision. 


REMEMBER WHAT YOU LEARNED IN KINDERGARTEN. Sometimes 
we forget the basics. Be respectful to other team members. I 
recently facilitated a meeting where the team members 
worked together to create their team values and agreements. 
I was amazed at how many people brought up the impor- 
tance of simply saying “please” and “thank you.” 


FOLLOW THE TEAM NORMS AND PROCEDURES. Hold yourself 
accountable for living up to the agreements and values of 
your particular team. I work with one organization that has 
its meeting rules posted in every conference room. One of the 
agreements is that all team members will strive to follow 
those rules, and that they will be honest with each other if 
they feel a team member isn’t following them. 


Aquafog® mystifies the 
competition; but don’t let the 
low prices fool you, these fine-mist 
fogging units will humidify small to 


Powerful, large barrel rooms efficiently with 
compact dependability. 

and mobile 

HRSM™ e Adjustable fogging outputs 


e Stand-alone units; requiring 
no high pressure pumps or 
massive air supply lines 
Accepts ordinary water 
supplies 

Easy installation and 
operation 


e Made in USA 


Jaybird 888-889-4407 www.jaybird-mfg.com 
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HELP YOUR TEAM TO STAY FOCUSED AND ON TRACK. Keep to the 


agenda. Don’t always wait for the team leader to take charge. I _ 


used to work with a man named Carl, who would simply say: 
“I’m confused. Where are we?” when a team meeting was 
going off course. That simple phrase would make us all stop 
and regroup and often laugh at where we had found ourselves. 


HAVE FUN. LAUGH. Use your sense of humor. Bring fun to the 
team. Years ago, I was a member of a team that was dealing 
with some very difficult (downright depressing) matters. I 
would sometimes bring little toys to the meetings. It helped 
that my children were quite young, and I always had an 
assortment of “goodie bag” items at home. As silly as it 
sounds, it helped us to add a little levity to a difficult time. 
Now, assess your own performance as a team member. 
What do you think? Are you doing these things? How would 
others describe your efforts as a team member? Are there 
ways that you could be even more effective? What are you 
committed to doing differently? Do your part to make that 
“dream team” a reality. a 


Shelley Brott is a Senior Associate with The Personnel 
Perspective, a human resources consulting, training, and recruiting 
firm in Santa Rosa, CA. Shelley has over 25 years of management 
and HR experience. You can contact her at 707/576-7653. 


GOOD FOR YOUR CROPS, 
YOUR BUSINESS 
AND Moth er Natu re. 
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You"stobably tious the beset set ements 
your soil, but did you know that you pay LESS 
for our Agrow-Blend organic compost than for 
common chemical fertilizers? The benefits are 
long-lasting — for the soil, the environment, and 
for your bottom line. All it takes is $100 per year 
per acre (based on a 6-ton crop) to maintain 
sustainable, organic soil for your crops. 

‘We also have great lime at a great price — just 
$2 8/ton'delivered. Or you can order custom Blends 
obeom posts Line, eyponntin ieee bie ea eet 
your exact requirements. 


That's a big money-saver] 
Call us today: 


(707) 485-5966 
OMRI 


Organic Materials Review Institute 


Eine A 
reek * 
ompost. Inc. 


GOOD FROM THE GROUND UP. 
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SMART WITICULTURE 


Vigor mapping 
| in vineyards 


I believe that the next great advance in viticulture for wine- 
making will be “vineyard micro-management,” “precision 
viticulture,” “zonal viticulture,” call it what you will. While 
observant viticulturists have been aware of variations within 
vineyards for centuries, it is only over the last 20 years that 
we have had the ability to determine this variation in image 
formats, and to alter vineyard management accordingly. 

As many readers know, using infrared wavebands to pro- 
duce aerial imagery from satellite or plane has opened this 
opportunity. While the technology is still in its early days of 
commercial adoption, viticulturists in several countries are 
now using it to improve vineyard performance in both yield 
and wine quality. 

Typically, these aerial images are of vineyard vigor, often 
calculated from the reflectance at two wavebands as a 
Normalized Differential Vegetation Index (NDVI). For exam- 
ple, NDVI values determined from aerial images have been 
found to correlate with pruning weight and vine leaf area. 


Importance of vine vigor 

Vineyard variation normally expresses itself as vine vigor 
variation. This can be due to water availability, nutrient avail- 
ability, soil depth, etc., but it is typically the first of those 
which dominates. So, we might see vines in a vineyard vary, 
say, five-fold in vigor (measured as winter pruning weight), 
and an equivalent amount in yield or fruit weight. 

We know that vine vigor is a major determinant of appro- 
priate management techniques, governing, for example, the 
winter pruning decision, and the need to change trellis sys- 
tems. These concepts are embodied in the “Two Golden Rules 
of Viticulture” (see PWV September/October 1993). More- 
over, vine vigor can be interpreted by knowledgeable viticul- 


Oak Knoll Vineyard — 2002 


pws 


m 
Prune Weight (Ibs.) 
@® Less than 1.2 
@ 1.2.1.6 
@ 162 
CD 2-24 (Target) 
2.428 
@ 233.22 
@® Greater than 3.2 


Figure Il: Oak Knoll Vineyard — 2002 
Map generated by pruning weight data shows vine vigor. 
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by Dr. Richard Smart 


turists as a measure of water stress in particular, and so can 
be used to indicate the appropriateness of irrigation scheduling. 


Vigor maps 

Steve Mathiasson of Premiere Viticulture (Napa, CA), was 
introduced to vigor mapping when he worked at R.H. 
Phillips (Dunnigan Hills, CA). On that ranch, experimental 
vigor maps were done from randomly selected vines using 
winter pruning weight data. Steve remembers their utility, 
and so has introduced them as a standard vineyard monitor- 
ing service of Premiere Viticulture. 

Steve uses a stratified random sample to choose his monitor 
vines; in effect they are adjacent half-vines. There are about 10 
vines per acre. These vines are marked, numbered, and GPS- 
located. The commercial pruning gang is instructed to bundle 
the shoots after pruning, and hang them near the vine. The 
shoots are subsequently counted and weighed, buds counted, 
and mean cane weight calculated. The data is put into Arcview 
software, and maps of vigor contour are generated. 

Figure I shows Steve taking pruning weights, and Figures 
II and III are resulting maps. Steve says such maps are useful 
for a vineyard owner to begin micro-managing the blocks, 
and to determine both the causes of variation in vigor, and 
the implications for yield and wine quality. 


Pruning weights or NDVI? 

I asked Steve about the benefit of his approach over NDVI. 
His reply was sound: Unless NDVI is standardized, the val- 
ues are relative from year to year, while pruning weights are 
absolute. Tracking change over time is essential. Some aerial 
imagery services now offer standardized values, at a higher 
cost. Since the canes, spurs, and retained nodes are counted, 
a number of different types of analysis can be conducted, 
including early crop estimation and pruning quality (ratio of 
cane weight variation to retained node number). 

Steve has developed this concept. He claims that a well- 
pruned vineyard will have a coefficient of variation for the cane 
weight that is less than that of the cane or node number. If the 


Oak Knoll Vineyard — 2003 


Prune Weight (Ibs.) 
@®> Less than 1.2 
SD 12-16 

@ 1.622 

CD 224 (Target) 
2428 

@® 2.332 

@®D Greater than 3. 2 


Figure Ill: Oak Knoll Vineyard — 2003 
Map generated by pruning weight data indicates reduced vigor in 
block #5 (top right). 
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After pruning a data-vine and bundling the cuttings, Steve 
Matthiasson records the pruning weight, cane count, and retained 
spur and bud counts. 


variation is the same, they are not pruning to balance the vine — 
they’re just pruning to a certain bud count. Ideally, the canes all 
weigh the same, while the cane or node number varies. This 
would illustrate that they are sizing the vine up, and leaving an 
appropriate amount of nodes for that vine. Steve’s data shows 
that really good pruning is not very common (unfortunately). 
Steve, in fact, is comfortable to have both data sets, and real- 
izes that NDVI maps can have more detail than vigor maps. In 
the final analysis, it comes down to the intended use of the data, 
and the cost of acquiring it. The cost of aerial imagery depends 
on the area photographed and location. If you have an isolated, 
small vineyard, then aerial imagery can be more expensive. 


Total vineyard monitoring service 

Vigor monitoring is only part of the service offered by 
Premiere Viticulture. They also monitor water potential, phe- 
nology, fruit maturity, pest levels, and soil moisture, and they 
offer a yield prediction service. Weather station links provide 
a disease warning service. The information is retained on a 
database that a client can log onto. 


Conclusion 

This is the face of the future for premium wine quality pro- 
duction. Gone are the days when wine quality was deter- 
mined by the naive notion of “hang time” — this is serious 
vineyard management. 

A future column will tell of the successes of using aerial 
imagery at Tamar Ridge Wines in Tasmania, with Sauvignon 
Blanc and Pinot Noir. i 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor,” is an international viti- 
cultural consultant based in Launceston, Tasmania, in Australia. He 
can be contacted by e-mail: vinedoctor@compuserve.com. Read about 
Dr. Smart's business, including his consulting schedule, educational 
wine tours, and seminars, at his home page http://www.smartvit.com.au. 
He visits America frequently and his consulting schedule is 
arranged by Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, tel: 707/ 838-6312 and 
http://www.vinquiry.com. 
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Big Pot Benchgrafts 


the best option for your vineyard- 


Quality f 
Measure a vine’s quality by its performance. Compare the lees 
growth of our Big Pots to any competing vine and notice the 
difference. Your vines arrive pre-sorted and ready for the field. 
Direct planting with a complete root system allows for . 
immediate establishment. 

Flexibility 

Enjoy the flexibility of year round planting. Reserve 
your rootstock now and specify your scion within — 
months of your planting. Order from an out- 
standing selection of scion varieties and 
clones. 


Duarte Nursery, 
the best option for you- 


Service 

The best vineyard service team will meet 
you at your vineyard before, during and 
after planting. Call us at 209-531-0351 to 
arrange an appointment with the Duarte 
Viticultural Consultant for your area. 
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Value a 
Combine our performance, flexibility and service; galas 
plus free delivery, and guaranteed stand. ;, 
Duarte Nursery offers you the best value. 


At Duarte Nursery we measure 
our success by your success. 


DUARTE NURSERY! 


Hughson, California 
Phone (209) 531-0351 


DRY CRELY 


FETEALORTLS 


Fax (209) 531-0352 ese | 
(800) GRAFTED WN 


www. duartenursery.com TECHNOLOGY PARTNER 


